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New  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Clifford  Alexander  visits  USAREC 


Clifford  L.  Alexander,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Army,  signs  the  welcome  book  during  his  first  visit  to  HQ  USAREC  February  23. 
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Views  and 


Clifford  L.  Alexander,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
General  Forrester  arrive  at  HQ  USAREC  during  the  secretary’s  visit 
February  23. 


Just  one  week  after  Mr.  Clifford  Alexander 
became  Army  Secretary  he  visited  HQ  USAREC  for  a 
briefing.  This  early  visit  persuades  me  that  he  is  in- 
terested in  our  efforts  and  considers  recruiting  a 
priority  matter  — as  have  the  Secretaries  who  pre- 
ceded him. 

We  talked  with  him  about  our  operation,  putting 
emphasis  on  the  difficulties  recruiters  face  and  their 
successes  in  meeting  challenges.  He  voiced  great 
confidence  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  this  Command. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversation,  he  pointed 
out  that  when  he  accepted  the  job  of  Army  Secretary, 
recruiting  became  one  of  his  most  important  missions.  I 
assured  him  that  we  would  — to  the  best  of  our  abilities 
and  to  the  limits  of  our  resources  — assist  him  by 
recruiting  the  best  people  America  has  to  offer. 

Of  course,  the  possibility  of  reinstituting  the  draft 
also  came  up.  I’m  sure  that  everyone  in  the  Command 
has  been  hearing  or  has  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
questions  about  it.  Here  are  my  views; 

• USAREC  has  traditionally  met  its  objectives 
from  top  to  bottom. 

• I have  no  doubt  that  the  volunteer  Army  has  been 
and  can  continue  to  be  successful.  We’ve  proved  it 
over  the  past  three  years. 

• We  have  not  been  hitting  every  objective  re- 
cently, but  I continue  to  have  faith  in  the  men  and 
women  of  USAREC. 

• Yes,  it  is  expensive  to  field  a voluntary  Army. 
Nothing  that’s  worthwhile  ever  comes  free  or  cheaply. 

• To  continue  having  a voluntary  Army  or  to 
seriously  consider  a draft  is  not  our  decision. 

• The  decision  is  up  to  our  national  civilian 
leaders.  Right  now  our  mission  is  to  recruit  for  the 
Army  to  the  best  of  our  abilities;  we  will  continue  to  do 
that  job  until  we  are  assigned  another. 

Good  recruiting! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Disagreement 

I find  I must  disagree  with  your  assess- 
ment of  the  role  of  the  Inspector  General  in 
General  von  Steuben's  time.  In  (the  article) 
“. . . and  in  the  IG's  office”  in  your  December, 
1976  issue,  you  state,  "During  the  past  199 
years,  the  mission  of  the  inspector  general 
hasn’t  changed  much." 

By  1780,  General  von  Stueben  had  not 
only  most  of  the  functions  of  the  present  In- 
spector General,  he  also  had  nrost  of  the 
training  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
training  role  of  the  present  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command,  and  had  absorbed  the 
function  of  The  Adjutant  General. 

For  a nnore  detailed  discussion  of  von 
Steuben's  impact  on  the  American  Army,  I 
would  refer  you  to  Major  David  A.  Armstrong’s 
article  “Order:  Steuben’s  Contribution  to  the 
Patriot  Cause”  in  the  June,  1976,  Military 
Review. 

Gary  E.  Shumaker 
Monterey,  Calif. 

Career  Counselor  Help 

I am  a non-OOE  Career  Counselor  at  bat- 
talion level  and  my  main  problem  is  school.  I 
have  recently  completed  the  Special  Corres- 
pondence Course  for  Recruiters  and  Career 
Counselors  from  Fort  Ben.  Harrison,  Ind. 

This  course  has  helped  me  a great  deal 
and  I am  requiring  all  my  Reenlistment  NCOs 
to  take  it.  Besides  being  helpful  this  course 
will  give  them  19  promotion  points. 

Are  there  any  other  courses  available 
that  I can  get  to  help  me  in  my  job?  Is  there 
any  school  planned  for  USAREUR  troops  in 
the  near  future?  How  can  I become  better 
qualified  to  perform  this  important  mission? 

I would  like  to  become  a OOE  without 
being  a recruiter;  is  this  possible?  Will  there 
be  any  schools  for  Career  Counselors  only  in 
the  future? 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  effort. 

SGT  James  D.  Isabell 
559th  Engr  Bn,  Germany 

The  Institute  of  Administration  at  Fort 
Harrison  offers  correspondence  courses  that 
will  help  you  in  your  capacity  as  a reenlist- 
ment NCO.  You  can  write  to  them  for  a non- 


resident instruction  catalog.  Concentration 
on  personnel  administration  and  manage- 
ment courses  will  undoubtedly  give  your 
abilities  a boost. 

A traveling  team  from  Fort  Harrison  used 
to  instruct  USAREUR  troops  in  career  coun- 
seling. They  last  visited  there  in  April  1976 
but  no  visits  are  now  scheduled. 

Your  experience  helps  your  potential  to 
be  awarded  PMOS  OOE  as  other  than  a 
recruiter.  Formal  MOS  producing  school 
courses  are  offered  at  Fort  Harrison  and  you 
can  apply  for  training  in  conjunction  with 
your  return  from  overseas.  Among  the  some 
700  authorized  spaces  for  career  counselors 
Army-wide  there  are  few  vacancies,  so  you 
shouid  expect  stiff  competition  for  limited 
training  spaces.  The  HQ  MILPERCENEUR 
reenlistment  office  can  give  you  additional 
information.  Ask  for  SGM  Whitmore,  senior 
career  counselor,  at  extension  6115. 

Good  luck. 


Tape  Recorders 

Your  January  1977  article,  "Cassette 
tape  for  Article  83?”  was  rather  interesting.  It 
reminded  me  of  an  incident  that  occurred  at 
the  Cleveland  AFEES  ten  years  ago. 

As  a green  second  lieutenant  in  charge  of 
a mental  testing  section,  I frequently  lectured 
my  men  on  the  necessity  of  following  the 
regulations.  They  in  turn  were  quite  conscien- 
tious about  following  them.  Thus  I routinely 
posted  on  the  section’s  bulletin  board  a direc- 
tive from  recruiting  command  headquarters 
stating  "...tape  recorders  will  not  be  used 
for  test  administration.”  We  had  a tape 
recorder  in  the  section,  but  it  was  used  solely 
for  the  Army  Radio  Code  Test. 

A few  days  after  receiving  the  directive  I 
entered  the  section  and  was  caught  off  guard 
by  a RFC  who  was  staring  into  space  and  say- 
ing aloud,  "beep,  beep  — beep  — beep,  beep, 
beep.”  Quite  perplexed  by  this  behavior,  I 
asked  what  he  was  doing.  With  a grin  he 
replied,  “I’m  practicing  giving  the  radio  code 
without  the  tape  recorder,  sir.” 

We  didn’t  have  any  lectures  about  follow- 
ing the  "regs”  after  that. 

Hope  you  enjoyed  this  bit  of  nostalgia. 

Stewart  0.  Seman 
Hinsdale,  III. 


Thanks,  and  we  did  enjoy  it. 
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Why 

did 

they 

enlist? 


A survey  by  HQ  DA  sheds 
some  light  on  reasons 
why  people  enlisted 
(and  why  some  got  out). 


Why  do  people  enlist  in  the  Army?  There  are 
probably  as  many  reasons  as  there  are  enlistees,  but  the 
clinching  sales  presentation,  whether  you  knew  it  or 
not,  touched  on  one  of  the  “magic"  words:  education, 
travel,  training,  benefits  or  personal  growth. 

After  conducting  a survey  last  year  of  people  leav- 
ing the  Army  at  ETS,  DA  produced  an  information 
paper  which  not  only  told  why  people  didn’t  reenlist,  it 
also  provided  some  insights  into  why  people  enlisted  in 
the  first  place. 

The  survey  showed  the  main  reason  for  enlisting 
was  the  GI  Bill  or  educational  or  job  skill  training  (49 
percent).  A desire  to  take  some  time  out  to  get  away  or 
to  travel  made  up  another  quarter  of  the  enlistments. 
Wanting  to  serve  because  of  pride  in  country  applied  to 
only  12  percent  while  economic  pressure  applied  to 
only  one  in  20 

According  to  the  people  polled  in  the  survey,  about 
70  percent  might  have  been  persuaded  to  reenlist  if  they 
had  received  less  hassle  from  their  supervisor,  a 
reassignment,  a promotion,  or  some  type  of  favorable 
personnel  action.  Only  28  percent,  that’s  right  28  per- 
cent. stated  there  was  nothing  the  Army  could  have 
done  to  get  them  to  reenlist. 

The  report  continues  by  saying  almost  three  quar- 
ters believe  their  Army  job  experience  will  be  useful  in 
helping  them  to  find  a job  in  the  civilian  community. 
Two-thirds  said  they  believed  their  experience  would 
help  them  perform  their  civilian  job  better.  The  same 
number  believed  their  military  service  was  of  personal 
benefit. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  survey,  60  percent 
would  not  recommend  military  service  to  someone  of 
their  own  family. 

When  the  question  was  put  to  them  in  a direct  man- 
ner, “Why  didn't  you  reenlist?”  the  responses  in  order 
of  frequency  were: 

• I found  I did  not  like  military  life. 

• I never  intended  to  serve  more  than  one  enlistment. 

• I did  not  like  the  people  I was  forced  to  associate 
with. 

• I did  not  like  my  assignment  and  the  Army  wouldn't 
give  me  what  I wanted. 

From  this  informatioa  it  appears  that  the  average 
first  termer  enlisted  for  specific  benefits,  usually  educa- 
tion or  job  training.  He  believes  he  is  paid  fairly  and 
likes  the  travel  and  adventure.  Nearly  all  of  the  people 
surveyed  said  they  had  met  some  good  people  in  the 
Army  and  had  made  many  good  friends. 

The  report  concludes  by  noting,  “the  volunteer 
Army  enlistee  is  primarily  motivated  by  what’s  in  it  for 
him  ....  The  current  enlistee  has  joined  to  better  him- 
self.’’ f 
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More  ways 
of  getting 

^the  word' 
to  prospects 
via  radio 
and  TV 


By  CPT  ROB  VAIL 
A&SP  Dir,  HQ  USAREC 

The  Army  can  develop  the 
greatest  array  of  enlistment  options, 
benefits  and  enticing  programs,  but  if 
the  word  never  gets  to  the  prospect, 
how  can  recruiters  succeed?  To  get 
the  word  to  the  thousands  of 
prospective  recruits,  USAREC  is 
using  the  media  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion. 

Three  out  of  four  Americans 
listen  to  radio  every  day.  And  televi- 
sion sets  are  turned  on  for  more  than 
six  hours  every  day  in  American 
homes.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  both  are 
important  to  advertisers.  On  August 
5,  1976,  DoD  announced  that  begin- 
ning October  1,  1976,  all  services 
could  include  paid  broadcast  adver- 
tising in  their  advertising  programs. 

Not  since  FY  71  had  this  been 
authorized  (with  the  exception  of 
testing  conducted  by  DoD  in  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  paid 
broadcast  advertising). 

Soon  after  the  announcement 


was  made,  planning  sessions  began  to 
tap  these  two  dynamic  media  in  sup- 
port of  the  Army’s  recruiting  efforts. 
Coordination  between  the  services 
was  conducted,  a plan  was 
developed,  and  on  November  8, 
1976,  the  Army’s  message  first  hit 
the  radio  air  waves  on  a paid  basis. 

During  the  first  13  weeks  of  the 
radio  campaign.  Army  commercials 
were  placed  in  150  different  cities 
with  each  station  airing  30  to  40  spots 
per  week.  Ten  of  our  commercials 
were  also  played  each  week  on  the 
ABC  FM  Radio  Network  and  the 
ABC  Contemporary  Network,  nearly 
200  additional  stations.  In  doing  this, 
the  initial  13-week  radio  campaign 
reached  the  maximum  measurable 
listening  audience  of  17  to  21 -year- 
old  males  in  the  United  States. 

Even  with  this  level  of  radio  ad- 
vertising, it  was  felt  that  our  recruit- 
ing effort  in  smaller  metropolitan 
areas  could  be  best  supported  by  a 
special  approach.  High  school  sports 
are  a central  activity  in  many  smaller 
cities  and,  of  course,  this  area  is  al- 
ways important  to  our  recruiting 
effort.  Toward  this  end,  there  were 
250  stations  from  which  we 
purchased  advertising  time  during 
high  school  basketball  games.  Many 
recruiters  tie  in  with  local  radio  sta- 
tions and  this  support  emphasized 
our  presence  in  these  cities.  These 
stations  are  affiliated  with  yet 
another  network,  the  Keystone  Radio 
Network. 

From  the  outset,  the  selection  of 
particular  stations  within  a city  was 
based  on  the  cost  efficiency  a station 
delivered  in  reaching  our  primary 
target  audience.  The  repercussions 
that  the  Army’s  entry  into  paid 
broadcast  would  have  on  our  PSA 
programs  were  evaluated  before  the 
purchase  of  time  was  made.  In  addi- 
tion, purchases  were  not  to  be  made 
from  stations  which  would  deliver 
less  than  the  most  efficient  schedule 
to  our  target  audience. 


The  second  medium  the  Army 
could  enter  was  television.  Advertis- 
ing costs  in  this  industry  are 
skyrocketing  while  valuable  program 
availabilities  are  decreasing.  During 
the  initial  year  in  broadcast  advertis- 
ing, the  Army  adopted  a testing  posi- 
tion regarding  television.  On  January 
17,  1977,  the  Army  began  airing 
television  commercials  in  six 
selected  test  markets.  They  were  Pit- 
tsburgh, Nashville,  St.  Louis, 
Oklahoma  City,  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  In  these 
cities  there  will  be  22  weeks  of  ad- 
vertising to  deliver  varying  levels  of 
impact  on  our  target  audience.  This  is 
measured  by  varying  the  number  of 
spots,  the  time  of  day  in  which  they 
play,  and  the  ratings  of  the  programs 
in  which  we  buy  advertising. 

In  conjunction  with  evaluating 
the  results  of  television,  a test  of  the 
effect  of  radio  upon  our  recruiting 
efforts  is  also  being  conducted. 
There  are  18  cities  participating  in 
this  test,  which  is  similar  to  the 
evaluation  conducted  in  the  1975 
DoD  test.  Preliminary  returns  from 
the  recruiting  stations  being  audited 
show  apparent  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  telephone  inquiries  and  walk- 
in  traffic  in  these  markets.  The  sig- 
nificance determined  through  the 
measurement  of  these  results  will  be 
studied  throughout  FY  77,  and  will 
continue  to  be  a part  of  our  involve- 
ment with  these  advertising  media. 

The  second  period  of  radio  ad- 
vertising began  on  February  5,  1977, 
and  will  continue  through  July  9, 
1977.  During  this  “flight”  there  was  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  stations, 
and  the  number  of  spots  on  each  sta- 
tion per  week.  The  campaign  is  in  the 
57  major  metropolitan  areas  where 
our  DRC  are  located.  With  this  con- 
tinued support,  the  Army  can  aug- 
ment awareness  levels  in  our  target 
audience  to  stimulate  response 
through  all  advertising  media  we  are 
purchasing.  S’ 
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TRAVEL: 

an  enlistment 
inducement 


On  this  and  the  following  pages, 
several  people  express  their 
opinions  on  the  various  “tools  of 
the  trade”  used  in  recruiting 
people  for  the  Army.  The 
comments  and  methods  mentioned 
are  not  all-inclusive  because 
individual  recruiters  do  (and 
should)  use  them  in  their  own  ways 
to  their  own  best  advantage. 


By  CAROL  T.  MASEK 

Cleveland  DRC 

What  do  the  Munich  biergardens,  the  beaches  of 
Waikiki,  and  the  peaks  of  the  Colorado  Rockies  all  have 
in  common?  They  are  all  places  easily  accessible  to 
Army  people  stationed  nearby. 

Travel  has  been  a traditional  and  oft-cited  benefit 
of  Army  service.  But  is  it.  in  fact,  a useful  “tool  of  the 
recruiting  trade"?  The  Cleveland  DRC  asked  several  of 
its  100  + percent  recruiters  for  their  opinions  and 
learned  that,  as  a sales  inducement,  travel  is  often  used, 
though  selectively. 

To  get  a reading  on  the  appeal  of  travel,  get 
prospects  talking  about  their  interests.  Says  SGT  Guy 
Lindesmith  of  East  Liverpool:  “1  tell  people  that  the 
Army  has  four  basic  programs  in  vocational  training, 
travel,  education  and  adventure.  They  pick  their  prime 
interest  and  we  go  from  there."  He  generalizes  that 
travel  is  especially  popular  with  women  who  ask 
“where  can  I go  to  get  away  from  this  town?”  His  male 
applicants  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  stabilized 
tours.  “But,"  he  concludes,  “the  majority  of  people 
coming  in  are  looking  to  new  horizons,  so  some  degree 
of  travel  is  a good  inducement." 

Now,  how  about  the  mechanics  of  selling  travel?  As 
SFC  Michael  Redmon  of  Norwalk  points  out, 
“Recruiters  can't  sell  particular  locations  — or  jobs  — 
because  of  the  computer  reservations  accomplished  by 
guidance  counselors  at  AFEES.  I usually  ask  where  they 
would  like  to  be  stationed  and  then  tell  them  to  inform 
the  counselor  of  their  wishes.  1 let  my  applicants  know 
that  if  their  choices  for  location  and  job  are  available, 
they  will  get  them  if  qualified.  We  sell  the  Army,  and 
the  counselors  sell  the  locations  and  the  jobs.  As  long  as 
we're  honest  with  our  people,  that's  the  important 
thing;  the  counselors  must  be  honest,  too,  since  they're 
also  salesmen." 

SSG  William  Blondeau  of  Lakewood  tries  to  inspire 
travel-oriented  prospects  to  seek  overseas  assignments. 
“1  try  to  stay  away  from  stateside  locations  because  jobs 
are  easier  to  come  by  overseas." 

SFC  Floyd  McMahan  in  Cleveland  uses  the  Post 
Locator  Guide  as  a sales  aid  and  encourages  people  to 
be  open  to  alternatives  if  their  first  location  choices  are 
unavailable.  “For  example,  if  Alaska's  not  open,  maybe 
we  ll  get  Ft.  Lewis,"  he  counsels.  The  Cleveland 
recruiters  operate  under  a teamwork  approach.  As  SFC 
“Mac"  says,  “I've  never  served  in  Europe  so  if  a 
prospect  wants  Germany,  a fellow  recruiter  joins  our 
conversation  and  tells  of  his  experiences  there.  We  help 
each  other  out." 

“It  pays  to  know  about  possible  overseas  assign- 
ments, " SSG  Blondeaux  emphasizes.  “One  guy  wanted 
to  go  as  far  away  as  possible  from  his  hometown.  He 
ended  up  in  Panama."  Many  people  have  already  tra- 
veled in  the  States,  and  so  are  anxious  to  pursue  the 
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Army’s  unique  and  affordable  opportunities  for  over- 
seas assignments.  Some  recruiters  find  that  Europe  is 
easy  to  sell:  SSG  Blondeaux  shares  the  first-hand  ex- 
periences he  and  his  wife  have  had  in  the  seven  years 
they  have  spent  there,  emphasizing  the  relatively  inex- 
pensive costs  of  getting  to  Garmisch,  Munich,  Berlin, 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

For  prospects  who  are  turned  off  by  the  length  of  a 
European  tour,  Korea  is  a viable  alternative.  SFG 
"Mac”  says,  "I  let  them  know  about  Korea  as  a possible 
location,  pointing  out  cheap  prices,  especially  of 
electronic  equipment;  plus  it’s  just  a one-year  tour.” 


There’s  also  Hawaii  with  its  surfing  and  inter-island 
travel  (and  the  drawback  of  a high  cost  of  living  — let's 
be  realistic),  and  the  Alaskan  wilderness  for  the  out- 
doorsy  type. 

Finally,  what  do  recruiters  do  if  their  applicants 
end  up  with  a less-than-desirable  assignment  location? 
SFG  Redmon  reports,  "1  tell  them  the  good  oppor- 
tunities that  any  place  has.  I just  try  to  build  them  up 
and  their  location,  too.” 

So  that’s  how  several  accomplished  "mechanics” 
from  Gleveland  handle  the  “travel  tool  of  the  recruiting 
trade.”  ^ 


To  paraphrase: 

Join  the  Army,  see  the  world 


By  ALICE  SOJKOWSKI 
Milwaukee  DRC 

Sergeant  First  Glass  Thomas  H. 
Dawe,  commander  of  the  Sheboygan, 
Wise.,  station,  joined  the  Army  for 
the  opportunities  in  travel,  training 
and  education,  and  now  “sells”  the 
Army  for  the  same  reasons. 

He  has  been  in  the  Army  for  15 
years  and  in  recruiting  since  May  of 
1969.  In  1969  he  was  stationed  in 
Sheboygan,  went  to  Korea  for  a year 
in  1972,  and  returned  to  recruiting  in 
Sheboygan  in  October  of  1973. 

Sheboygan  provides  its  young 
people  with  a variety  of  civilian  job 
opportunities  in  publishing,  wood- 
working, and  cabinet  making,  and  is  a 
"difficult"  area  to  recruit  because  of 
the  various  industries  in  the  area. 
Sergeant  Dawe  has  overcome  these 
obstacles  and  was  a 109.3  percent 
recruiter  in  the  Milwaukee  DRG  in 
FY  76  and  FY  TQ.  This  fiscal  year  he 
is  at  100  percent  and  in  the  latest  pro- 
duction records  for  the  month  of 
January  he  is  at  133.3  percent.  His 
awards  include  the  Army  Gommen- 
dation  Medal,  Meritorious  Service 
Medal,  Soldier’s  Medal  and  Armed 
Forces  Expeditionary  Medal. 

Sergeant  Dawe  is  a 100  plus 


recruiter  because  he  promotes 
"travel”  in  interviews  with  his 
prospects.  Sheboygan  has  an  ethnic 
background  of  primarily  German 
and  Dutch.  Many  of  his  prospects  are 
interested  in  going  to  Europe  to  see 
the  land  that  their  parents,  grand- 
parents, and  relatives  talk  about. 

Dawe,  who  knows  his  prospects 
on  a first  name  basis,  also  knows 
their  national  origin  and  their  in- 
terest in  going  to  Europe.  Sergeant 
Dawe’s  approach  in  recruiting  these 
people  is  simply  that  of  telling  them 
how  they  can  support  themselves  and 
see  Europe  at  the  same  time  by  join- 
ing the  Army. 

He  uses  a direct  approach  with 
applicants  he  does  not  know  per- 
sonally and  in  his  greeting  asks  them, 
"What  are  you  really  interested  in?” 
The  method  of  interview  Sergeant 
Dawe  uses  is  one  of  a general  nature, 
discovering  their  likes  and  dislikes; 
he  follows  up  with  information  on 
how  the  Army  can  help  them 
specifically. 

In  meeting  and  talking  with  the 
young  people  in  his  area,  he  has  dis- 
covered that  many  of  them  are  in- 
terested in  summer  sports.  He  tells 
his  applicants  that  they  can  enjoy 
these  sports  all  year  round  if  they 
join  the  Army  and  are  stationed  in 


Galifornia,  Hawaii,  or  the  South.  The 
Fairchild  film,  "25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion,” has  helped  him  recruit  these 
summer  sports  enthusiasts. 

Some  prospects  do  come  into  his 
office  and  tell  him  exactly  what  they 
are  interested  in.  Many  came  into  the 
office  saying  they  saw  the  billboard 
"Live  and  Work  in  Europe”  and  want 
to  find  out  more  about  it.  In  talking  to 
those  who  indicate  their  interest  in 
Europe,  he  shows  them  current  RPIs 
on  Europe.  This  further  stimulates 
their  interest  in  travel  and  the  Army 
and  enables  him  to  continue  his  in- 
terview and  further  promote  the 
Army. 

These  methods  work  for 
Sergeant  Dawe;  SP4  David  Nelson  is 
an  example  of  one  of  his  "satisfied 
customers."  Specialist  Nelson,  with 
the  Ranger  Battalion  in  Fort  Lewis, 
came  back  to  the  Sheboygan  Sta- 
tion while  on  leave  to  tell  Sergeant 
Dawe  about  all  the  places  he  had 
seen.  In  two  years  and  six  months, 
David  has  been  to  Alaska,  Panama, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  with  the 
Rangers.  It  all  started  with  Sergeant 
Dawe,  the  Sheboygan  station,  and 
two  questions  — "What  are  you 
really  interested  in?”  and  “Have  you 
ever  thought  about  working  and  tra- 
veling in  the  Army?” 
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Travel  (even  if  only  to  Fort  Ord) 
can  be  an  enlistment  clincher 


By  JIM  VAN  VLIET 
Sacramento  DRC 

As  everybody's  budget  grows 
tighter,  getting  the  most  for  your 
money  is  becoming  more  important 
with  each  project. 

The  DEP  and  buddy  tour,  initi- 
ated by  Sacramento  DRC  A&SP  chief 
Allene  Biggs,  was  an  idea  where  high 
school  students  already  in  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program  would  round 
up  a handful  of  friends  for  a tour  of 
the  nearest  installation  — in  this  case 
Fort  Ord. 

The  reasoning  is  that  if  someone 
undecided  about  their  future  saw  a 
friend  entering  the  Army,  and  ac- 
tually visited  an  installation  to  see 
what  Army  life  is  all  about,  they 
might  also  decide  to  give  military  life 
a try. 

First-year  recruiter.  Sergeant 
Tom  Floyd,  along  with  SFC  Steve 
Barzo,  of  the  Sacramento-Metro 
Recruiting  Station  undertook  their 
first  “DEP  and  buddy”  tour  and  were 
amazed  at  the  result. 

Of  the  67  students  who  went  on 
the  tour,  26  decided  to  join  (35  were 
actually  tested,  but  nine  failed). 

One  of  the  students  was 
Phylester  Jones,  a local  prep  football 
star,  undefeated  wrestler  and  one  of 
Northern  California's  top  quarter- 


milers  in  track.  The  Sacramento  Bee, 
the  largest  paper  in  Northern 
California,  ran  a feature  story  on 
Jones  that  has  already  produced 
more  leads  for  Floyd. 

Students  from  Grant  Union, 
Norte  Del  Rio  and  Washington  High 
Schools  and  American  River  (Junior) 
CoJlege  swelled  two  buses  for  the 
tour. 

First,  the  students  were  taken 
through  the  barracks  to  see  soldiers' 
living  quarters. 

After  a brief  question-and- 
answer  session,  the  students  ate  at  a 
dining  facility  and  had  the  chance  to 
talk  with  some  of  the  enlisted  people 
stationed  at  Fort  Ord.  Later,  the  stu- 
dents were  afforded  a good  look  at 
the  installation  hospital  including  a 
tour  of  the  medical  lab,  emergency 
room  and  heli-pad. 

The  students  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  soldiers  in  training  at 
the  automotive  and  educational  cen- 
ters. The  visit  was  topped  by  a tour  of 
the  excellent  post  athletic  facilities. 

For  the  young  people  — and  the 
recruiters  — the  day  was  a long  one; 
but  it  was  also  a fruitful  one.  So  fruit- 
ful that  recruiters  are,  tongue-in- 
cheek,  requesting  that  part  of  the 
DEP  and  buddy  tour  include  a stop  at 
the  AFEES.  ^ 


Sergeant  Tom  Royd  watches  students 
sign  in  at  the  Fort  Ord  Visitors’  Center 
(above),  and  later  the  students  ate  in  a Fort 
Ord  dining  facility  (below). 


Students  receive  a rundown  on  educational  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  military  service  during  a briefing  at  Fort  Ord's  education  center. 


Students  and  DEPers  meet  before  entering  the  post's  excellent 
athletic  facility. 
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Expands  liaison  project 


DoD  renews  education  contract 


The  Department  of  Defense 
renewed  the  contract  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (C- 
CSSO)  to  expand  its  Educa- 
tion/Military Liaison  (E/ML)  Project 
from  eight  states  to  32. 

During  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  eight  pilot  states  developed 
model  dissemination  systems  to 
assure  that  military  occupational  and 
educational  information  was  inte- 
grated into  school  systems  and  high 
schools  throughout  each  state.  This 
program  was  highly  successful, 
which  led  DoD  to  explore  adding 
more  states  to  the  project. 
Ultimately,  every  state  and  territory 
of  the  United  States  will  be  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  This  means 
that  the  military  services  will  be  in- 
tegrated into  career  education  coun- 
seling and  career  orientation  courses 
along  with  civilian  jobs. 

A major  thrust  of  the  E/ML  pro- 
ject is  to  encourage  more  schools  to 
participate  in  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Testing 
(ASVAB)  Program.  With  the  Army 
already  testing  55  percent  of  all 
schools  and  students  tested,  more 
schools  tested  means  more  students 
will  be  aware  of  their  aptitudes  and 
how  the  Army  can  help  develop 
those  aptitudes  into  positive  skills. 

According  to  Mr.  William  Israel, 
director  of  the  E/ML  project,  “The 
goal  of  this  project  is  to  assist  high 
school  students  toward  making  ap- 
propriate and  proper  career  deci- 
sions by  providing  students  with  up- 
to-date  information  on  career  and 


educational  opportunities  existing  in 
the  military  services.” 

He  said,  “Since  the  military  ser- 
vices employ  a large  number  of  the 
students  leaving  high  schools,  and 
since  the  military  services  offer 
many  viable  job,  training  and  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  need  to  in- 
form high  school  students  of  these 
opportunities  becomes  apparent.” 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
ject, each  of  the  32  states  has  ap- 
pointed a five  member  team  consist- 
ing of: 

• The  chief  state  school  officer 

• The  state  director  of  guidance  and 
counseling 

• A policy  level  state  education  asso- 
ciation staff  member 

• A local  school  administrator 

• A military  representative 

The  Army  has  primary  respon- 
sibility to  serve  on  the  state  commit- 
tees in  11  states  as  the  DoD  represen- 
tatives. These  states  are  Georgia, 
Oregon,  Colorado,  California.  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico 
and  Florida.  In  most  cases,  the  DRC 
education  coordinator  will  be  the 
Army  representative  working  closely 
with  the  state. 

Other  participating  states  will 
have  DoD  representatives  as  follows: 

• Navy  — Maine,  North  Carolina, 
Wyoming,  New  Hampshire,  In- 
diana, Alaska,  Louisiana.  Texas, 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

• Marines  — Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Vermont,  and  Connecti- 
cut. 


• Coast  Guard  — West  Virginia. 

• Air  Force  — Illinois,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
Tennessee,  and  Utah. 

The  service  representatives  will 
aid  their  state  committees  to: 

• Increase  liaison  between  the 
educational  and  military  com- 
munities to  increase  student 
awareness  of  the  many  job  oppor- 
tunities available. 

• Review  and  assess  military  infor- 
mation pieces  (RPIs,  films, 
booklets)  for  use  in  the  schools. 

• Develop  relationships  with  the 
state  education  associations. 

• Develop  and  implement  an  E/ML 
communication  model  for  each  of 
the  participating  states. 

The  whole  project  is  designed  to 
aid  recruiting.  According  to  Mr. 
Craig  Phillips,  a former  E/ML  project 
committee  chairman  from  North 
Carolina,  “When  young  people  know 
what  jobs  are  available  and  what 
employers  have  to  offer  them,  they 
will  make  the  right  choices.  The 
problem  is  to  provide  them  with  the 
right  information  at  the  right  places.” 

The  Education/Military  Liaison 
Project  has  the  potential  to  provide 
the  Army  and  the  other  services  with 
outstanding  long-range  assistance  to 
recruiting.  The  members  of  the  pro- 
ject are  committed  to  maintaining  the 
voluntary  Armed  Forces.  Wth  effec- 
tive liaison  between  the  military  and 
the  civilian  educational  community, 
recruiters  are  going  to  reap  the  divi- 
dends of  better  recruiting  and  higher 
quality  enlistees.  5? 
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Even  with 
all  the 
education 
tools, 
some  help 


SSG  Reese  discusses  ASVAB  scores  with  Charles  Brown,  senior  at  Manning  HS  (center) 
and  Mrs.  Betty  Smith,  school  guidance  counselor.  Brown  subsequently  enlisted  in  the  DEP. 


may  be  necessary. 


By  JOYCE  L.  ROBBINS 

Columbia  DRC 

Having  people  work  for  you  is  Staff  Sergeant 
Wilberdean  Reese’s  formula  for  successful  recruiting. 
The  formula  must  certainly  be  working  for  the 
recruiter.  Among  his  distinctions,  SSG  Reese  holds  the 
DRC  record  for  high  school  enlistments  this  school  year 
and  earned  his  gold  recruiter  badge  in  a record  10 
months. 

“Sure,”  you  say.  “If  I had  a staff  to  do  some  of  my 
mailouts,  leg  work,  telephoning,  etc.,  I’d  have  a long  list 
of  high  school  graduates,  too.”  But  wait.  Don’t  reach  for 
the  phone  to  call  your  local  finance  man  to  find  out  how 
you  can  hire  some  help.  The  Sumter,  S.C.,  recruiter’s 
help  comes  free  from  people  whose  trust  he’s  gained. 

“People  have  to  trust  you  if  you’re  going  to  succeed 
in  this  business.  Once  people  know  you,  like  you,  and 
trust  you,  they’ll  start  working  for  you,”  the  dark-haired 
recruiter  said.  “The  most  important  ‘worker’  you  can 
have  is  your  high  school  guidance  counselor.  Being  on 
friendly  terms  with  your  principals  doesn’t  hurt,  but  it’s 
really  the  guidance  counselor  who  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  people  you’re  interested  in  enlisting.  You 
can't  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  person.  Time 
gaining  the  trust  of  your  guidance  counselors  is  never 
wasted.” 

Sergeant  Reese  gives  a modest  assessment  of  the 
reasons  for  his  success.  “I  just  do  what  you’re  supposed 


to  — what  they  tell  you  in  recruiting  school.  I know  it 
sounds  too  simple,  but  it  really  works! 

“You  might  have  to  take  it  slow  at  first.  Make  sure 
people  know  that  when  you  tell  them  somthing  you 
mean  it.  If  you  say  you’ll  be  somewhere  at  a certain 
time,  make  sure  you  are.” 

Mrs.  Hessie  Rantin,  guidance  counselor  at  Manning 
High  School,  Manning,  S.C.,  laughed  at  overhearing 
that  comment.  “That  Sergeant  Reese  isn’t  late  for  any- 
thing,” she  exclaimed.  “He  had  an  appointment  to  talk 
to  one  of  our  classes  one  morning,  so  I told  him  to  come 
by  early  for  some  coffee,  but  I sure  was  surprised  when 
he  showed  up  an  hour  early,”  she  chuckled.  “I  still  had 
some  work  to  do  before  I could  take  a break,  but  do  you 
know,  he  just  pitched  right  in  and  helped  me.” 

Working  with  people  is  an  idea  that  SSG  Reese 
thinks  cannot  be  stressed  too  much.  “Don’t  try  to  push 
the  Army  down  people’s  throats.  You  can’t  sell  the 
Army  until  you’ve  sold  yourself,”  he  says. 

Sergeant  Reese  visits  his  schools  often,  but  is 
careful  to  time  his  visits  when  it’s  most  convenient  for 
school  personnel.  This  continued  personal  contact  goes 
a long  way  toward  establishing  a good  relationship,  ac- 
cording to  Sergeant  Reese. 

“People  will  work  for  you  if  they  trust  you,”  SSG 
Reese  reflected.  “That’s  the  hard  part  — doing  the 
things  you  learned  in  recruiting  school  and  then  waiting 
for  them  to  pay  off.”  For  him,  the  payoff  has  been  worth 
the  wait.  X* 
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Personal  growth: 
more  than  money 
or  an  education 
for  some  prospects 

By  DIANNE  FIERRO 
Albuquerque  DRC 

their  future  or  have  been  pushed  too 
much,  needing  time  to  gain  their  own 
sense  of  direction  and  self-esteem. 
The  older  prospects  may  need 
maturity  even  more. 

“The  mid-20s  fellow  who  comes 
in  often  has  switched  from  job  to  job, 
dropped  out  of  college,  or  has  no 
definite  idea  about  his  future,” 
Taylor  observed.  “He  usually  has 
less  maturity  than  a young  Army  vet 
of  21.” 

Young  married  couples  with 
poor  job  possibilities  and  the  hassles 
of  inflation  are  not  difficult  to  talk  to 
about  the  advantages  of  Army 
“security,”  such  as  the  Army  benefits 
package.  But  to  a young  teenager 
coming  from  an  already  secure 
family  life,  security  may  be  last  on 
his  mind.  Sergeant  Taylor  feels  a 
young  high  school  grad  needs  to  start 
thinking  about  his  future 
realistically. 

“We  point  out  to  him  that  soon 
he’ll  be  faced  with  the  ‘Big  Five’  ex- 
penses on  his  own  — a place  to  live, 
food,  clothing,  medical,  and  dental,” 
Taylor  explained.  “While  he's  gain- 
ing the  skills  he  needs  in  the  future, 
the  Army  provides  him  a lot  of 
security.” 

Tired  of  old  friends  and  familiar 
places?  Many  high  school  grads  are 


Oelling  job  training  to  the 
unemployed  or  tuition  assistance  to 
the  college-bound  is  a natural  for  a 
trained  recruiter,  but  even  a 
seasoned  veteran  may  balk  at  the  job 
of  peddling  “satisfaction”  or 
“security”  to  a teenage  prospect. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Frank 
Taylor,  multi-man  station  com- 
mander in  Albuquerque,  and  nomi- 
nated for  Albuquerque  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Recruiter  of  the  Year,  ad- 
mits that  most  of  his  prospects  come 
seeking  specifics  like  a job  or  travel. 

“In  my  town  a lot  of  kids  come 
wanting  to  be  a mechanic  or  just  to 
get  away  from  the  area,”  Taylor  ex- 
plained. “It’s  my  job  to  present  the 
Army  as  more  than  a job,  a chance  to 
gain  maturity  or  get  leadership  skills 
for  the  future  while  they’re  paid. 

“Recently  I picked  up  a prospect 
for  testing  who  just  wanted  to  be  a 
mechanic,”  Taylor  continued.  “I  saw 
a camper  outside  his  house  and  found 
he  liked  challenge  and  being  out- 
doors. Now  he’s  going  into  combat 
arms  and  is  much  happier  for  it.” 

Maturity  is  one  aspect  of  Army 
enlistment  that  applies  to  nearly  all 
of  Taylor's  prospects,  regardless  of 
age.  The  prospects  right  out  of  high 
school  frequently  either  haven’t 
been  pushed  in  any  direction  about 
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“Maturity  is  one  aspect 
of  Army  enlistment  that 
applies  to  nearly  all 
prospects,  regardless 

of  age The  older 

prospects  may  need 
maturity  even  more.” 


SFC  Frank  Taylor 


when  they  walk  into  Sergeant 
Taylor's  station.  When  a prospect  in- 
dicates he's  outgrown  his  neighbor- 
hood, his  high  school  way  of  life 
bores  him,  and  he's  chafing  at  the  bit, 
he's  a prime  candidate  for  a bit  of 
"adventure  " — not  only  the  idea  of 
traveling  beyond  geographical  bor- 
ders, but  also  meeting  new  people 
with  different  lifestyles  and  points  of 
view.  The  recruiter  who  steps  right 
in  with  an  image  of  skiing  in  Alaska  or 
swimming  in  Hawaii  for  a bored, 
desert-born  prospect  has  moved  a lot 
closer  to  closing  his  sale. 

Young  people  have  always  res- 
ponded well  to  the  idea  of  conquer- 
ing mountains  or  breaking  athletic 
records,  the  symbols  of  "personal 
challenge."  It  has  to  do  with  pride, 
dedication,  courage,  and  discipline, 
the  qualities  most  necessary  for  the 
job  of  a soldier.  For  those  Army 
prospects  already  sold  on  "eating  rat- 
tlesnakes for  dinner,"  the  recruiter's 
job  is  easy.  Combat  arms.  Special 
Forces,  and  Airborne  are  made  to 
order  for  the  prospect  seeking  rug- 
ged challenge  and  adventure. 

Yet  for  those  prospects  seeking 
job  training  with  civilian  applica- 
tions, jumping  from  helicopters  or 
surviving  Ranger  training  has  few 
civilian  counterparts.  Or  does  it? 
Sergeant  Taylor  likes  to  point  out  to 
prospects  that  big  name  employers 


look  for  signs  of  leadership  ability 
and  self-confidence  in  job  applicants. 

“Civilians  are  looking  for 
veterans  with  the  qualities  combat 
arms  develop,  " Taylor  noted.  “Ex- 
perience in  working  with  a team,  in- 
itiative, and  discipline  leave  their 
mark  on  a combat  arms  man.  " 

Private  John  Skinner,  Taylor's 
current  recruiter  aide  whom  Taylor 
recruited  a year  ago  for  Airborne  and 
Infantry,  echoed  his  feelings,  “Infan- 
try gives  you  a chance  to  be  a 
leader." 

Parents  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant influences  in  the  enlistment 
decision.  As  Sergeant  Taylor  noted, 
"Parents  can  wipe  out  what  is  ac- 
complished at  the  office  with  a single 
'No!'  " 

Especially  for  the  younger 
prospects,  there  is  a definite  resell- 
ing process  needed  with  many 
parents  as  they  see  tfremselves  about 
to  "lose"  a son  or  daughter.  "A 
chance  to  grow  up,"  or  the  maturity 
theme,  has  great  appeal  to  many 
parents  who  have  suffered  through 
the  wild  teenage  years,  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  immediate 
security  provided  their  child  by  the 
multitude  of  Army  benefits.  Parents 
can  also  be  helpful  during  an  inter- 
view in  providing  clues  to  the  real 
aptitudes  and  interests  of  their  child, 
such  as  an  interest  in  the  outdoors  or 


ability  to  speak  another  language. 

For  the  Army  salesman,  recruit- 
ing aids  such  as  RPIs  or  Fairchild 
films  are  most  effectively  used  as 
reinforcements  to  the  basic  selling 
message,  not  substitutes  for  it.  “What 
we  say  on  a one-to-one  basis  has  got 
to  sell  them."  Taylor  noted. 

Only  about  40  percent  of 
Sergeant  Taylor's  interviews  involve 
Fairchild  films,  but  they  can  be  very 
helpful  if  the  "unsold"  is  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  a decision.  For  exam- 
ple, a potential  combat  arms  man 
may  not  visualize  any  challenge  in 
the  words  "getting  up  before  dawn" 
or  "eating  lunch  in  the  rain,"  but 
watching  the  Fairchild  film  which 
shows  a raft  of  Rangers  glide  silently 
down  a jungle  river  may  be  just  the 
right  magic  to  close  a sale.  Likewise, 
few  "challenge-oriented"  prospects 
come  racing  into  Sergeant  Taylor's 
recruiting  station  clutching  a Ranger 
RPI  found  at  the  post  office,  but  leav- 
ing an  interview  with  a colorful  RPI 
in  hand  to  look  at  and  think  about 
may  be  just  the  spark  to  keep  the 
prospect's  interest  growing. 

Selling  the  specifics  of  “jobs 
now"  may  seem  to  be  the  immediate 
need  in  recruiting,  but,  when  used 
effectively,  a well-placed  word  about 
areas  of  personal  growth,  such  as 
maturity  or  leadership,  can  be  a 
valuable  tool  in  the  recruiter’s  hands.  ^ 
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The  benefits 
of  selling 
benefits 

By  DAVE  REEVES 
Nashville  DRC 

Ask  any  DRC  commander  and 
he'll  volunteer  the  information  that  a 
successful  recruiter  must  be  able  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  a 
feature  and  a benefit  before  attempt- 
ing to  sell  a prospect  on  the  Army. 

So,  what  is  the  difference?  A 
feature  is  a significant  characteristic 
of  an  item  that  helps  identify  that 
particular  item.  For  example,  con- 
sider a red  truck.  The  color  red  is  a 
feature  of  that  truck. 

What  then,  is  a benefit?  A 
benefit  is  the  value  a customer  can 
derive  from  a particular  feature.  In 
other  words,  a benefit  is  the  answer 
to  the  customer's  question.  “What 
can  this  item  do  for  me?"  For  exam- 
ple, what  is  the  benefit  to  the 
customer  if  he  purchases  our  hy- 
pothetical red  truck?  Well,  if  he's  a 
commuter,  he  should  be  able  to  spot 
a bright  red  truck  easier  in  crowded 
parking  lots.  Or,  if  he  has  a picky 
wife  and  her  favorite  color  is  red, 
she’d  be  more  likely  to  approve  the 
purchase  of  a red  truck.  Thus  a fea- 
ture becomes  a benefit. 

'I’he  Army  offers  countless 
features  such  as  good  pay,  free  room 
and  board,  medical  and  dental  care, 
job  training,  travel,  and  companion- 
ship, to  name  but  a few.  The 
recruiter's  task  involves  identifying 


which  of  these  features  relate  to 
prospects  in  his  area  and  how  to  con- 
vert these  features  into  attractive 
benefits. 

The  recruiters  in  the  Morris- 
town, Tenn.,  recruiting  station  are 
prime  examples  of  the  success  that 
comes  with  selling  benefits.  SFC  Jack 
Deaton  and  SGT  Jack  Dean  have 
been  highly  successful  in  tailoring 
benefits  to  the  prospects  in  their  local 
area. 

“First  we  reviewed  our  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  " said  Deaton, 
“The  Army's  guaranteed  job  training 
attracted  more  attention  and  interest 
than  any  other  feature.  " 

The  two  recruiters  continued 
their  research  to  determine  the 
specific  types  of  job  training  young 
men  from  the  Morristown  area  were 
interested  in.  Their  findings  dupli- 
cated the  national  trend  toward  voca- 
tional-technical skills,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  lifetime  skills. 

“We  found  that  the  most 
marketable  jobs  were  in  mechanical 
repair  or  the  truck  driving  field,  " 
commented  Dean.  “Now,  when  we 
interview  an  applicant  we  im- 
mediately try  to  determine  his  voca- 
tional background  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  We  also  inquire  about  his 
parents’  line-of-work  and  his  attitude 
toward  it." 

“When  we’ve  determined  his 
vocational  interests  we  work  closely 
with  the  guidance  counselor  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,"  Deaton  added. 
“Nothing  could  hurt  more  than  to  in- 
terest a prospect  in  a particular  job 
and  then  find  out  the  job  is  not 
available. 

“It  is  important  to  stress  the 
benefits  of  Army  job  training  versus 
civilian  job  training,"  explained 
Deaton.  "Where  else  can  you  get  full 
pay  and  allowances  during  training 
and  full  responsibility  in  the  job  im- 
mediately after  training?” 

And,  it  is  important  to  make 
benefits  clear  to  the  applicant.  In  the 
case  of  job  training,  point  out  that 
training  with  pay  means  more  money 
for  necessities  or  fun.  Find  out  the 
costs  at  local  vocational  schools  and 
mention  them  to  the  prospect. 
Emphasize  the  practical  experience 


he’ll  gain  by  performing  the  skill  he 
learns  on  an  everyday  basis. 

When  a recruiter  learns  which 
benefits  to  sell  to  which  applicant  he 
has  the  battle  won.  Any  one  feature 
may  have  several  different  benefits 
depending  on  the  applicant.  Take  the 
feature  of  30  days  annual  leave  as  an 
example.  To  one  prospect  it  means 
home  and  mother’s  cooking;  to 
another  it  means  a chance  to  see  his 
girlfriend:  and  to  yet  another  it 
means  a vacation  in  an  exotic  place. 

“We  stress  the  job  opportunities 
the  applicant  will  have  when  he 
returns  home  after  completing  Army 
job  training  and  with  three  or  four 
years  of  practical  experience  under 
his  belt,"  said  Deaton. 

Deaton  and  Dean  have  been  ex- 
tremely  successful  in  selling 
benefits.  Much  of  their  success  stems 
from  the  excellent  media  coverage 
they’ve  developed  in  their  area. 
They  take  new  enlistees  down  to  the 
newspaper  office  and  are  photo- 
graphed with  each  new  soldier. 
When  the  article  appears  it  usually 
contains  a quote  from  Dean  or 
Deaton  on  the  excellent  Army  job 
training  the  soldier  will  receive.  In 
addition,  they  submit  articles  and 
features  on  job  training  from  the 
publicity  kit,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, etc.,  to  the  local  newspapers. 
These  articles  help  publicize  Army 
benefits  in  the  community. 

The  two  recruiters  also  strive  to 
follow  up  on  local  soldiers  who’ve 
graduated  from  AIT  and  are  home  on 
leave.  Quotes  from  young  men  who 
are  pleased  with  their  Army  job 
training  have  encouraged  other 
prospects  to  talk  to  the  recruiters. 

Thus  far  in  the  1977  fiscal  year 
the  two  recruiters  have  combined  to 
accomplish  131.7  percent  of  their  ob- 
jective. They  credit  much  of  this  suc- 
cess to  their  practice  of  emphasizing 
the  benefits  of  guaranteed  job  train- 
ing and  the  personal  interest  which 
they  give  to  the  DRC's  enlistee  news 
release  program. 

Every  feature  has  a benefit  to 
someone.  It’s  up  to  the  individual 
recruiter  and  guidance  counselor  to 
determine  which  benefits  to  sell  and 
when.  51^ 
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Translate  the  prospect's 
needs  into  the  benefits 
today's  Army  can  offer 


By  DUG  DUGGER 

Charlotte  DRC 

In  the  words  of  Staff  Sergeant 
Kenneth  E.  Jackson,  top  recruiter  in 
the  Charlotte  DRC  for  the  quarter 
ending  Dec.  31,  1976,  "You  gotta  be 
where  (iieyare.” 

And  Sergeant  Jackson  must 
know  what  he’s  talking  about  as  his 
record  speaks  for  itself.  As  of  the  last 
day  of  January,  1977,  he  had  been  on 
production  for  exactly  one  year  and 
had  earned  his  Gold  Badge  with  870 
QIPs  — an  average  of  73  QIPS  a 
month. 

During  the  First  Quarter  FY  77 
he  had  48  new  accessions  to  his  credit 
— 24  in  the  month  of  December.  For 
January  he  scored  19  new  accessions. 
And  he’s  stiJl  bringing  them  in. 

Sergeant  Jackson  was  asked 
which  of  the  service  benefits  served 
him  as  the  best  enlistment  entice- 
ment. He  thought  for  a moment  and 
explained  that  he  couldn’t  really  pick 
one  over  the  other.  "You  have  to  find 
out  what  your  prospect  needs  or 
wants  and  then  tell  him  how  he  can 
get  it  in  the  Army,’’  he  advises. 

But,  Sergeant  Jackson,  who 
recruits  in  the  city  of  Charlotte,  in- 
sists that  first  the  recruiter  must  find 
out  where  his  prospects  are  and  go  to 
them  on  their  terms.  He’s  found  a lot 
of  his  prospects  around  a basketball 
goal  — at  the  YMCA,  park  courts, 
church  courts  and  high  school  and 
college  courts.  Several  evenings  and 
nights  during  any  week,  one  will  find 


him  in  an  old  pair  of  Adidas  joining 
in  a friendly  neighborhood  game. 
He’s  pretty  good  too  — with  his  6'2” 
frame  he’s  one  of  the  first  selections 
when  sides  are  chosen. 

“With  these  prospects,” 
Sergeant  Jackson  observes,  "you 
don’t  come  on  strong  with  the  Army 
right  off.  You  get  to  know  them  and 
let  them  get  to  know  you.  After 
awhile  you  pick  up  information  about 
them  you  can  use  — things  like  job 
frustration  — or  the  fact  that,  even 
though  they’re  high  school  grads, 
they  just  haven't  been  able  to  find  a 
decent  job. 

"Then  you  hit  ’em  with  the 
Army  question,”  he  adds.  “Some- 
thing like  ‘Have  you  ever  thought 
about  the  Army’  or  ‘Look  at  me  — I 
once  had  the  same  problems  you’re 
having  and  now,  in  the  Army,  I’ve 
got  a good  job  with  good  pay.’  ” 

Sergeant  Jackson  has  found  that, 
while  a lot  of  prospects  know  about 
the  Army,  they’ve  really  never 
seriously  considered  it  as  a career  or 
job  opportunity  for  them.  Some- 
times, all  a prospect  needs  is  a little 
nudge  from  a recruiter.  For  some, 
after  a little  reflection,  the  Army 
looks  a whole  lot  better  than  what 
they’ve  got  going  for  them  now. 

‘‘But  first,”  Sergeant  Jackson 
smiles,  "You  gotta  go  where  they  are, 
and  they’re  not  hanging  around  the 
recruiting  station  these  days.” 

Finishing  the  double  knot  on  his 
basketball  shoes  — he  was  off  to 
work(?).  S' 


Story  by  MEDA  USRY 
Photos  by  JACK  HOBBS 

Jackson  DRC 

Much  "how  to  ” has  been  written 
about  recruiters,  and  quoted  by 
recruiters,  but  little  or  no  space  has 
been  given  to  how  Army  recruiters 
appear  through  the  eyes  of  the 
enlistee.  So,  it  was  decided  that  it 
might  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum:  how  did 
the  recruiter  strike  the  enlistee  as  a 
person,  and  what  recruiter  "tool”  ac- 
tually made  the  sale? 

A trip  to  Jackson  AFEES  to 
check  this  out  proved  two  facts  con- 
clusively; 

• The  one  recruiter  "tool”  most 
effective  in  enlisting  young  people 
into  the  DEP  is  the  rapport  estab- 
lished and  maintained  with  the  high 
school  counselors  - interspersed  by 


Janice  Hunt  of  Macon  said  that  recruiter 
persistence  finally  convinced  her  to  join. 


frequent  recruiter  visits  to  the  high 
schools,  and 

• Young  men  and  women  do 
heed  billboards,  PSA’s,  and  newspa- 
per advertisements.  In  non-DEP 
cases  it  was  one  or  more  of  these  ads 
that  first  piqued  their  interest. 
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'ter  ‘tool’  made  these  sales? 


It  was  indeed  heartening  to  note 
that  Jackson  DRC  recruiters 
diligently  use  the  services  of  the  high 
school  counselors  in  their  area.  With- 
out exception  it  was  their  contact 
with  the  counselor  which  first 
aroused  a prospect's  interest  in  the 
Army. 


James  Earl  Stubbs  wanted  to  travel  and 
a recruiter  visit  to  his  high  school  paved  the 
way. 


Janice  Hunt  of  Macon,  Miss., 
who  is  interested  in  military  law  en- 
forcement, was  recruited  by  SFC  Roy 
Rogers  of  the  Columbus  Station.  She 
attributes  her  enlistment  to  the 
recruiter's  persistence.  “After  meet- 
ing him  through  the  counselor  he 
bombarded  me  with  literature  by 
mail,"  she  laughed,  “so  finally  the 
opportunities  he  told  me  about  struck 
me  as  being  a really  good  deal  and  I 
joined  up  for  the  DEP.  " 

James  Earl  Stubbs'  recruiter  was 
SFC  James  Hoggard  of  the  Forest  sta- 
tion. James  is  from  Magee,  and  his 
father  (who  served  in  Korea)  over 
the  years  had  whetted  James'  ap- 
petite to  travel.  The  more  PSAs  he 
saw  on  television  the  more  he 
wanted  to  be  a part  of  today's  Army. 
A visit  to  the  high  school  by  SFC 
Hoggard  lent  the  needed  impetus. 

Charlene  Reed,  a high  school 
senior  from  Hazlehurst,  who  is  in- 
terested in  business  administration, 
was  recruited  by  SSG  Bobby  Amos  of 
the  Jackson  station  (after  a referral 
by  her  high  school  counselor).  Her 


Charlene  Reed’s  parents  had  objections 
but  they  were  overcome  by  her  recruiter’s 
visits  to  her  home. 


parents  weren't  too  enthused  over 
the  prospect  of  her  going  into  the 
Army,  but  several  visits  to  her  home 
by  SSG  Amos  overcame  all  their  ob- 
jections. “Pretty  soon  you’d  have 
thought  they’d  been  friends 
forever,"  Charlene  said. 

Robert  Wilson  of  Ellisville  was 
recruited  by  SSG  David  Keith  of  the 
Laurel  station.  Robert  is  the  son  of  a 
retired  sergeant  major  who  served  in 
the  administrative  field  for  30  years. 
(Robert  was  born  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.) 
A visit  to  Robert's  high  school  by 
SSG  Keith  resulted  in  Robert’s  entry 
into  the  DEP.  He  will  go  on  active 
duty  upon  high  school  graduation  for 
training  as  a personnel  management 
specialist. 


Johnny  Gary  of  Yazoo  City  finds  Army 
life  exciting;  his  wife  finds  it  glamorous. 


Johnny  Gary  of  Yazoo  City  was  the 
one  prior  service  applicant  inter- 
viewed. SFC  Virgil  Gray  of  the 


Jackson  station  was  his  recruiter. 
Both  Johnny  and  his  wife  (whom  he 
met  and  married  in  Japan)  had  prior 
service.  They  had  both  missed  Army 
life  since  their  discharge,  so  Mrs. 
Gary  talked  Johnny  into  checking 
with  his  local  Army  recruiter,  and 
SFG  Gray  was  able  to  get  him  back  in 
as  an  Army  reconnaissance 
specialist.  Chalk  up  another  victory 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Army  adver- 
tising, since  that  was  what  kept  re- 
minding her  of  how  exciting  and 
glamorous  they  had  found  Army  life. 

Ronald  Thornton,  of  Hattiesburg, 
was  recruited  by  SFC  Richard  Lee  of 
the  Hattiesburg  station,  and  will 
serve  as  a wire-guided  missile 
systems  repairman.  SFC  Lee  soon 
detected  that  Ronald  was  interested 


Ronald  Thornton  of  Hattiesburg  wanted 
to  learn  a trade  and  further  his  education. 


in  learning  a trade  as  well  as  further- 
ing his  education,  so  he  convinced 
him  that  he  would  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  accomplish  both  goals 
in  today's  Army. 

During  the  interviews  several 
descriptive  words  kept  cropping  up, 
words  like  “interested,”  “friendly,” 
“warm,”  and  “nice.”  And  the  one 
enlistee  characteristic  in  evidence  at 
each  interview  was  contagious 
enthusiam.  They  also  demonstrated  a 
genuine  respect  for  their  particular 
recruiter  who,  in  his  turn,  was  consis- 
tently perceptive  about  the  pros- 
pect’s personal  needs  and  goals.  S? 
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INGENUITY  has  helped  to  make  America  the  great 
country  it  is.  So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  when 
Staff  Sergeant  Don  Curfew  put  some  of  that  inventive- 
ness to  work  building  a recruiting  tool  with  92  cents. 


Some  would  call  it  ingenuity  when  you  make  something  you 
need  but  don’t  have.  To  SSG  Don  Curfew  it’s  a way  of  life. 


Sergeant  Curfew's  problem  was  that  he  had 
Camden  frame  inserts  but  no  Camden  frames. 

To  solve  his  problem  Curfew  obtained  a tree  cut- 
ting permit  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  headed  for 
the  woods  to  procure  the  necessary  lumber.  One  small 
sapling  sufficed.  He  cut  the  tree  into  three  pieces. 

Next  came  the  construction.  Two  lag  bolts  hold  the 
top  beam  to  the  sides.  Two  “S”  rings  and  two  “Eye” 
screws  hold  the  Camden  insert  which  has  been  pre- 
drilled near  the  top. 

The  first  self-help  Camden  frame  was  erected  at 
the  Silver  Lake,  Wash.,  post  office.  To  date  three  people 
have  made  their  way  to  the  recruiting  station  as  a direct 
result  of  the  sign. 

Curfew  reports  that  the  signs  are  extremely  dura- 


ble. They  do  not  rust  and  the  natural  wood  fits  nicely 
into  the  rural  surroundings.  (Portland  DRC) 

WHAT  ATTRACTS  YOUR  ATTENTION  when  a 
40-ft.  semi  trailer  is  pulled  into  a shopping  center?  If 
you  are  Dave  Rowland,  associate  editor  of  CB  News, 
published  in  Lynnwood,  Wash.,  it  is  the  CB  antennas  on 
the  tractor  that  pulled  it  in. 

Writing  in  a recent  issue  of  CB  News,  Rowland 
spoke  with  Sergeant  First  Class  Alvin  McGee  and 
Sergeants  Bob  Fisher  and  Fred  Geonetta  who  said  that 
the  radios  were  personal  equipment  used  for  com- 
munications about  safety  and  directions  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner  as  they  travel  around  the  country. 

The  three  sergeants  (their  “handles”  are  Dirty 
Dingus,  Catskill  Rambler  and  California  Kid)  were 
travelling  with  the  Support  Center’s  “European  Op- 
tion” van  when  they  met  Rowland  in  the  Seattle  shop- 
ping center. 

After  telling  of  their  travels,  Rowland  wrote.  “If 
you  see  the  rig  on  the  road,  give  the  men  a shout  on  your 
two-way,  and  find  where  their  next  stop  will  be  so  you 
can  see  the  show.  I liked  it,  and  if  it  weren't  for  my  wife, 
I would  have  signed  up.” 

Thanks  Dave.  (Dallas.  KSA  7601) 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  like  to  get  exposure  to  ap- 
proximately 30,000  target  age  people  over  a three  day 
period?  One  way  that  has  been  proven  effective  by 
Staff  Sergeant  Gary  Becton  of  San  Francisco  DRC  is  to 
get  involved  in  auto  shows. 

Becton  is  the  owner  of  a prize  winning  1968  Cor- 
vette. In  the  course  of  entering  this  car  in  various 
custom  car  shows  in  the  Bay  area,  he  has  gotten  to  know 
several  of  the  organizers  of  the  shows.  He's  even  been  a 
show  judge  himself. 

The  latest  show  with  which  Becton  was  involved 
had  325  vehicles  and  more  than  38,000  people  in  atten- 
dance. 

Another  benefit  from  this  type  of  involvement  is 
that  of  having  an  Army  display  placed  in  the  show  at  lit- 
tle or  no  cost.  At  the  Sixth  Annual  Rod  and  Custom 
show  at  the  Cow  Palace,  SSG  Becton  had  space  reserved 
for  an  Army  display. 

The  display  included  the  Army's  Medal  of  Honor 
display  from  the  Recruiting  Support  Center  and  a World 
War  II  halftrack  in  running  condition. 

Entering  and  working  at  car  shows  is  just  one  way 
that  SSG  Gary  Becton  keeps  his  recruiting  operations  in 
high  hear.  (San  Francisco  DRC) 
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WHEELING  AND  DEALING  as  they  go,  the 
recruiters  at  Westminster,  Md.,  turn  a lot  of  heads  at 
county  fairs  and  similar  functions  when  they  roll  up  in 
their  adapted  Ford  Falcon  van. 

“It's  really  a recruiting  station  on  wheels,”  insisted 
Staff  Sergeant  Ralph  Howard  when  the  van  first  swung 
into  action  over  a year  ago.  “We’ve  fixed  this  thing  up 
so  we've  got  everything  but  the  kitchen  sink.” 


Two  recruiters  from  Maryland  turned  their  van  into  a recruiting 
station  on  wheels. 


“When  we  roll  out  the  awning  and  open  the  doors,” 
added  Staff  Sergeant  Elmer  Delawder,  “we  attract  a lot 
of  attention.  When  people  come  over  to  check  it  out,  we 
just  invite  them  in  to  have  a seat.  We  carry  RPIs  and 
everything  else  we  need  to  talk  Army  right  on  the  spot.” 

Looking  back  over  the  months  they  have  been  using 
the  van.  Sergeant  Howard  contemplated,  “She’s  spent  a 
lot  of  time  in  the  shop,  but  the  concept  is  good. 
Whenever  we’ve  taken  her  to  a county  fair  or  a shop- 
ping mall,  folks  have  dropped  by  and  we’ve  gotten  good 
leads.  All  it  took  was  a little  inventiveness  and  we  had 
ourselves  a good  tool.” 

Asked  about  the  van’s  future.  Sergeant  Howard 
looked  out  at  the  gray  sky  and  thought  for  a moment. 
“The  weather’s  a little  nasty  now,  but  when  things 
warm  up  and  there  are  more  outdoor  activities,  we’ll 
put  her  on  the  road  again.”  (Cal  Kelley,  Baltimore  DRC) 

ALTHOUGH  MANY  RECRUITERS  may  consider 
manning  booths  at  conferences  and  conventions  a waste 


of  time,  one  man’s  recent  success  is  a powerful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  such  activities. 

It  was  at  a medical  convention  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  that  medical  procurement  officer.  Captain 
William  Zabicki,  met  doctors  Hansa  and  Kishor  Vyas. 
Captain  Zabicki  introduced  himself  to  the  husband  and 
wife  and  asked  if  they  had  ever  considered  Army  ser- 
vice. Although  they  had  not  thought  of  it,  the  two  doc- 
tors listened  as  Captain  Zabicki  explained  the  advan- 
tages of  Army  service.  They  accepted  the  brochures  he 
offered,  and  agreed  to  fill  out  the  application  work 
sheets.  The  Vyases  returned  home  and  forgot  the  inci- 
dent. 

Captain  Zabicki  had  not  forgotten,  though.  He  sent 
the  work  sheets  to  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  for 
evaluation.  The  Vyases  received  a letter  informing 
them  that  their  professional  credentials  qualified  them 
for  direct  commissions,  and  inviting  them  to  Washing- 
ton for  an  interview.  Since  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
placed  them  under  no  obligation,  the  Vyases  kept  the 
appointment.  Intrigued,  they  returned  to  Houston  to 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  Army  service  against  starting 
their  own  private  practice.  Professional  acquaintances 
who  had  past  military  experience  reminded  them  of  the 
many  major  contributions  to  medicine  made  through 
Army  research  and  development,  and  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  many  medical  textbooks  and  reference 
materials  come  from  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  scales  tipped  in  favor  of  the  experience  to  be 
gained  through  Army  service  and  the  Vyases  accepted 
appointments  in  the  rank  of  major. 

Both  the  Vyases  specialize  in  pathology:  Hansa’s 
secondary  specialty  is  hematology  and  Kishor’s  second- 
ary specialty  is  clinical  chemistry. 

Formerly  British  subjects,  the  doctors  have  become 
United  States  citizens  and  appreciate  the  freedom  they 
have  found  in  the  United  States.  They  look  forward  to 
traveling  throughout  their  adopted  country  with  their 
five-year-old  son,  Eeschish.  “We  like  to  see  new  places, 
meet  new  people,  and  experience  new  situations,”  said 
Kishor.  “The  benefits  are  so  attractive,  we  may  decide 
to  stay  in  the  Army.  We  would  still  be  young  enough 
after  retirement  to  begin  our  own  practice,”  he  con- 
cluded. 

While  the  Vyases  may  benefit  from  their  Army  ser- 
vice, they  offer  in  return  their  years  of  training  and 
their  professional  skills.  And  it  all  happened  because 
one  person  did  not  consider  attending  a conference  a 
waste  of  time.  (Barbara  Saimons,  Houston  DRC) 
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GREETED  WITH  EXPRESSIONS  ranging  from 
mild  shock  to  outbursts  of  laughter,  the  “Old  Prospec- 
tor' ambled  into  tbe  room.  Army  recruiters  attending 
the  Yakima,  Wash.,  area  conference  then  listened  atten- 
tively as  a true  relic  of  the  past  offered  them  advice  on 
prospecting. 


The  “Old  Prospector,”  a not  too  distant  relative  of  Sergeant 
First  Class  Ken  Farmer,  Yakima,  Washington,  station  commander, 
brought  his  prospecting  gear  to  a meeting  held  to  give  the  Seattle 
DRC  recruiters  some  idea  of  how  to  prospect  for  gold,  a gold  badge 
that  is. 

A wizened  veteran  of  countless  prospecting  ven- 
tures, he  was  present  to  offer  some  first-hand  advice  to 
his  modern  day  fellows.  Accompanied  by  his  sole  friend 
and  companion,  a small  burro  laden  with  prospecting 
gear,  the  ageless  master  of  the  search  techniques  began 
his  spiel. 

“Well,  fellers,  1 guess  the  first  thing  is,  ya’  cain’t  do 
prospectin'  sittin'  on  your,  . . . er,  burro!  Ya’  gotta’  git 
outta'  your  shack  ‘n’  go  where  the  mother  lode  is.  1 
guess  for  you  that’s  the  high  schools  and  colleges.’’ 

Pulling  a battered  metal  detector  from  the  burro’s 
pack,  the  “Old  Prospector’’  went  on.  “This  here  detec- 


tor ain’t  easy  to  come  by,  but  once  ya'  got  it,  yore  on 
your  way  to  the  good  life.  Guess  this  might  be  like  your 
high  school  lists  or  somethin.' 

“ ’Bout  the  only  thing  you  got  today  that  makes  it 
easier  is  that  new  talkin’  contraption  that  Bell  feller 
came  up  with.  Wouldn’t  really  help  me  much,  but  I 
’spect  it  could  be  as  important  to  you  as  my  sluice  ‘n’  pan 
is  to  me.  ” 

As  each  recruiter  digested  the  important  points  of 
the  “Old  Prospector’’  message,  few  noticed  that  he  bore 
a strong  resemblance  to  Sergeant  First  Class  Ken 
Farmer,  Yakima  station  commander.  Fewer  still  noticed 
how  much  the  burro  looked  like  Sergeant  First  Class  Ed 
Blanford’s  donkey. 

But  as  the  crusty  recluse  strode  slowly  out  of  the 
conference  room,  his  parting  comment  was  etched  in 
their  memories,  “Remember,  you  cain’t  find  what 
you're  lookin'  for  by  sittin’  here.’’ 

The  Donkey  had  no  comment.  (Mike  Logan,  Seattle 
DRC) 

A UNIQUE  METHOD  of  reaching  the  high  school 
population  in  the  Roanoke  area  of  the  Beckley  DRC  is 
used  by  Captain  Daniel  Ferezan,  area  commander. 

During  the  week  he  is  known  as  Captain  Ferezan, 
but  come  Friday  night  he  becomes  “Dapper  Dan’’  the 
recruiting  man.  Friday  nights  are  generally  high  school 
sports  nights  in  Roanoke. 

Radio  station  WROV  broadcasts  the  games  to  the 
surrounding  areas  on  Friday  nights.  Dapper  Dan  volun- 
teers his  services  as  the  statistician  for  the  broadcasters, 
Jim  Carroll  and  “Dancing”  Don  Lee. 

During  the  halftime  break  and  at  the  end  of  the 
game.  Dapper  Dan  takes  over  the  mike  to  give  the  out- 
come of  the  game  from  a statistical  point  of  view. 

Jim  Carroll  always  introduces  Ferezan  as  the  Army 
recruiter  for  the  Roanoke  area  and  always  asks  what  is 
going  on  within  the  captain’s  area. 

Ferezan  is  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  tell  the 
listening  public,  mostly  high  school  students  and  their 
parents,  what’s  going  on  at  the  local  recruiting  stations. 

He  doesn’t  come  across  like  a commercial  but  like  a 
man  with  a genuine  interest  in  young  people.  The 
whole  message  takes  only  a few  minutes  but  none-the- 
less  the  impact  is  made. 

“The  idea  is  a good  one  but  not  everybody  can  work 
out  a solution  to  reaching  the  people  the  way  I did,” 
Ferezan  said.  “But  if  recruiters  could  call  local  stations 
and  find  out  where  they  might  be  broadcasting  by 
remote,  like  from  a supermarket  grand  opening  or  a 
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used  car  dealer's  lot,  they  could  probably  get  some  air 
time.  The  broadcasters  like  to  have  people  with  some- 
thing to  say  come  down  and  keep  them  company  while 
they  spin  records. 

It  will  also  act  as  a good  contact  point  with  someone 
in  the  station  for  help  in  getting  your  public  service  an- 
nouncements on  the  air,  and  it  will  help  to  get  a working 
relationship  started  with  the  station."  (SP5  Pat  Sinclair, 
HQ  SERRC) 

WHEN  AN  IDEA  becomes  successful  it  usually 
shows  up  in  the  Journal.  So  it  is  with  the  idea  of  DEP 
boards,  enlistee  boards  and  notables  who  have  enlisted 
through  a particular  station. 


An  example  of  the  board  from  the  Cortland  New  York  recruiting 
station.  The  poster  in  the  center  was  presented  to  SFC  Kern  by  a 
former  enlistee. 

The  idea  works  like  this:  everyone  who  goes 
through  your  station  into  the  Army  will  have  friends 
who  recognize  his  name  or  his  picture.  So  what  you  do  is 
get  a picture  of  the  enlistee,  what  job  training  (MOS)  he 
has  enlisted  for,  where.he  is  stationed,  if  he  has  already 
left  and  perhaps  his  age.  When  someone  comes  in  and 
says,  "Well  I was  thinking  about  enlisting,  but  I don’t 
know  anyone  who  is  in  the  Army,"  at  that  point  you 
show  him  the  board  and  he  can  find  people  he  knows.  If 
the  prospect  has  any  questions  about  a certain  kind  of 
training,  you  might,  if  the  soldier  agrees,  tell  him  to 
write  the  man  or  woman  going  through  it. 

Everyone  using  the  boards  has  reported  positive 
results.  They  say  prospects  come  in  just  to  look  at  the 
board  to  see  where  their  friends  are. 

Whatever  happens  with  the  boards,  an  increased 
walk  through  traffic  can  only  improve  your  effort.  (HQ 
USAREC) 


WHEN  IT  WAS  TIME  for  Sergeant  First  Class 
Martin  L.  Gray  to  re-up  and  time  to  swear  four  seniors 
from  Simmons  High  School  into  the  DEP,  Gray  came  up 
with  a plan  to  do  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

Gray  invited  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tommy  Palmtree, 
jackson  DRC  commander  to  address  the  high  school  as- 
sembly, and  Captain  James  Prewitt,  Jackson  area  com- 
mander, to  preside  at  both  the  reenlistment  ceremony 
and  the  swearing  in  of  four  students  entering  the  DEP  at 
the  same  time. 

The  entire  procedure  was  so  impressive  that  it 
resulted  in  four  additional  students  for  the  DEP  and  one 
recruiter  retained  for  the  Army.  (Meda  Usry,  Jackson 
DRC) 

IT’S  NOT  OFTEN  that  an  Army  sergeant  has  the 
opportunity  to  present  an  award  to  a major  general. 
That’s  why  it  became  such  a big  event  in  the  career  of 
Army  recruiter.  Sergeant  First  Class  Phares  Calliham. 

Calliham  presented  a plaque  to  Major  General  L. 
Gordon  Hill,  chief  of  public  affairs.  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  occasion  for  the  event  was  the  34th  anniver- 
sary of  General  Hill’s  enlistment  into  the  Army.  The 
plaque’s  inscription  tells  the  story;  "To  Major  General 
L.  Gordon  Hill  for  achieving  the  highest  rank  of  any 
recruit  ever  enlisted  through  the  Columbia,  S.C. 
recruiting  station." 


Not  a common  occurence. 


After  the  ceremony  General  Hill  said,  "1  appreci- 
ate the  plaque,  but  even  without  it.  I’m  not  likely  to 
forget  the  Columbia  recruiting  station." 

To  add  a special  touch  for  the  sergeant,  two  televi- 
sion stations  and  a reporter  from  Columbia’s  daily 
newspaper  covered  the  event.  (Joyce  Robbins,  Colum- 
bia DRC) 
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Q-2 


95.7  96.0  99.4 


103.2  100.0  100.8 


Percent  of  weekly  objective  accomplished  for  shipping  weeks 
indi cated. 


Percentage  distribution  of  male  NPS  high  school  diploma  graduates 
and  NPS  male  cat.  IVs  by  region  as  of  21  Mar  77. 


Quantity  S.  Quality 

The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 

(For  the  23  shipping  periods  28  Sep  76  thru  21  Mar  77) 


FEBRUARY 

QIPS  credits/recruit  QIPS  credits/recruiter 


A1 bany 

23 

of 

23 

Syracuse 

14 

of 

23 

St.  Louis 

Atlanta 

22 

of 

23 

Nashvi 1 le 

13 

of 

23 

Columbus 

Bal timore 

21 

of 

23 

Harrisburg 

Oklahoma  City 

Charlotte 

20 

of 

23 

Albuquerque 

11 

of 

23 

Little  Rock 

Cincinnati 

19 

of 

23 

Boston 

Los  Angeles 

Col umbia 

18 

of 

23 

Honolulu 

Portland 

Concord 

Sacramento 

10 

of 

23 

Detroit 

Jackson 

17 

of 

23 

Cl evel and 

9 

of 

23 

Kansas  City 

Jacksonvil 1 e 

Phoenix 

Sal t Lake  Ci ty 

Long  Island 

16 

of 

23 

Beckley 

8 

of 

23 

Des  Moines 

Louisvi 1 1 e 

Newark 

Mi Iwaukee 

Miami 

San  Antonio 

Peoria 

Montgomery 

15 

of 

23 

Dallas 

Pittsburgh 

Newburgh 

Indianapol  is 

San  Francisco 

New  Haven 

Lansi ng 

Seattle 

Phi  label phia 

Niagara  Falls 

7 

of 

23 

New  Orleans 

Raleigh 

14 

of 

23 

Chicago 

Omaha 

Richmond 

Denver 

Santa  Ana 

San  Juan 

Houston 

2 

of 

23 

Minneapol is 

1 . 

SERRC 

5.158 

1 . SERRC 

25.639 

2. 

NERRC 

4.738 

2.  SWRRC 

16.590 

3. 

WRRC 

4.588 

3.  NERRC 

15.244 

4. 

MWRRC 

4.559 

4.  WRRC 

12.666 

5. 

SWRRC 

4.556 

5.  MWRRC 

11.917 

Command 

4.745 

Command 

15.612 

Top  20  DRCs 

* 

Top  20  DRCs 

•k 

1 . 

San  Juan 

5.779 

1 . San  Juan 

42.381 

2. 

Raleigh 

5.687 

2.  Raleigh 

34.833 

3. 

Jacksonvil  le 

5.554 

3.  Jackson 

33.127 

4. 

Miami 

5.522 

4.  Columbia 

32.062 

5. 

Columbia 

5.385 

5.  Jacksonville 

26.208 

6. 

Ri chmond 

5.324 

6.  Atlanta 

25.909 

7. 

Atlanta 

5.195 

7.  Montgomery 

25.468 

8. 

Harri sburg 

5.055 

8.  Charlotte 

23.106 

9. 

Montgomery 

5.015 

9.  Miami 

23.091 

10. 

A1 bany 

4.984 

10.  Louisville 

21.529 

11. 

Concord 

4.970 

1 1 . Nashvi 1 1 e 

20.685 

12. 

Phoenix 

4.835 

12.  Richmond 

19.985 

13. 

Jackson 

4.800 

13.  Baltimore 

19.044 

14. 

Syracuse 

4.781 

14.  Long  Island 

17.394 

15. 

New  Haven 

4.752 

15.  Dallas 

17.385 

16. 

Baltimore 

4.709 

16.  Cincinnati 

16.886 

17. 

A1 buquerque 

4.703 

17.  Concord 

16.733 

18. 

Boston 

4.695 

18.  Phoenix 

15.769 

19. 

Philadelphia 

4.676 

19.  Albuquerque 

15.564 

20. 

Nashvi 1 1 e 

4.675 

20.  Harrisburg 

15.412 

*0nly  those  DRC  that  accomplished  their  quantitative  objective 
each  week  during  the  reception-station  month  were  eligible  for 
cons i derati on . 


Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received  from  regions  Does  not  include  bonus  credits 
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Training  Ideas 


for  station  commanders  to  use  in  their 
own  professional  development  training. 
Feel  free  to  adapt  this  to  local  needs. 
IVe  recommend  you  file  this  page 


SUBJECT  AREA:  REFERENCES: 


Prospecting  ST  12-163,  Chap  7 


Community  Relations  ST  12-163,  Chap  8 


The  Buying  Question  ST  12-163,  Chaps  3&4 


Questions: 

1 . What  documents  can  be  used  to  verify  the  social 
security  number  of  an  applicant  who  has  lost 
his/her  social  security  card? 

2.  At  what  pay  grade  can  a PS  applicant  enlist  if 
he  was  separated  at  the  pay  grade  E-6  with  seven 
(7)  years  of  service? 

3.  When  would  a former  enlisted  person  not  be 
required  to  meet  all  qualifications  and  standards  of 
AR  601-210  as  applies  to  prior  service  personnel? 

4.  What  are  the  10  elements  that  make  up  a news 
story? 

5.  When  should  a salesman  begin  to  “close”  the 
sale? 


OBJECTIVE/REMARKS: 


Are  you  and  your  recruiters  exploiting  all  possible 
sources  of  leads?  Do  you  have  a plan  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  your  prospecting  methods? 

Do  your  recruiters  realize  the  benefits  derived 
from  a good  community  relations  program?  Do 
your  recruiters  make  effective  use  of  community 
leaders? 

Do  your  recruiters  fully  understand  the  five  buy- 
ing questions?  Do  they  know  “why”  people  buy 
and  “how"  people  buy?  Can  your  recruiters  find 
missing  answers?  What  are  the  four  buying  mo- 
tives? 


Quiz 

Answers: 

1.  AR  601-210,  table  4-1,  action  12. 


2.  AR  601-210,  table  2-6,  rule  k(6). 


3.  AR  601-210,  para  4-46  and  4-47. 


4.  ST  12-163,  para  10-2b(l). 

5.  ST  12-163,  para  5-3j. 
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SFC  Martin  L Gray,  Greenville,  Mississippi  and  a young  DEPee 


By  MEDA  USRY 

Jackson  DRC 

Sergeant  First  Class  Martin  L.  Gray,  Jr.,  is  the  U.  S. 
Army's  field  recruiter  for  the  city  of  Greenville,  a river 
port  in  the  rich  Mississippi  delta.  And,  he  is  a top-notch, 
award-winning  success  in  his  chosen  field,  copping 
more  awards  than  any  recruiter  in  the  Jackson  DRC  at 
the  annual  sales  training  conference  last  year. 

He  was  named  top  recruiter  in  the  Jackson  Area;  one 
of  the  three  top  recruiters  in  the  DEP  objective  area;  he 
was  awarded  the  gold  recruiter  badge;  and  the  sapphire 
achievement  star. 

In  addition,  the  Greenville  recruiting  station  was  the 
number  one  station  in  the  Jackson  Area,  and  also  num- 
ber one  in  the  Jackson  DRC  (which  includes  Mississippi, 
West  Tennessee,  East  Arkansas,  Southeast  Missouri  and 
Southwest  Kentucky.) 

Why  is  he  so  successful?  How  might  other  recruiters 
profit  from  his  experience? 

He  has  no  pat  answers.  His  formula  is  simple:  “take 
a personal  interest  in  each  prospect.”  In  addition,  he 
cares.  Especially  about  young  people  and  what  they  do 
with  their  lives.  Let’s  rephrase  that  statement.  He 
especially  cares  about  young  people  achieving  their  full 
potential  in  life,  and  he  realizes  that  not  all  families  are 
able  to  pay  for  training  or  education  beyond  high  school 
graduation. 

At  every  opportunity  he  introduces  the  U.  S.  Army, 
with  its  300  plus  jobs  from  which  to  select,  tests  to  pin- 
point aptitudes  and  available  resources  and  facilities. 
The  nicest  part  of  it  all,  he  points  out  to  them,  is  the  fact 
that  this  training,  and  education  results  in  self-improve- 
ment which  is  theirs  to  keep;  increasing  their 
employability  upon  separation  from  the  Army, 

And  his  rapport  is  in  no  way  limited  to  disadvan- 
taged young  people.  He  has  one  young  lady  in  the  DEP,  a 
college  graduate,  English  major,  who  is  entering  the 
Army  to  be  a legal  assistant.  She  plans  to  pursue  her 
education  while  serving  in  the  Army  and  enter  law 


school  upon  separation. 

“A  young  person  can  walk  into  the  Army  a relatively 
unproductive  member  of  society,  and  leave  the  Army  on 
the  road  to  being  whatever  he  wants  to  be,”  SFG  Gray 
stated  earnestly.  “But  to  get  them  in  the  Army  initially, 
you  have  to  be  where  the  prospects  are.  I make  it  a point 
to  attend  football  practices  frequently,  even  get  into  the 
act  by  holding  the  tackling  dummy  every  chance  I get.  I 
don’t  give  the  kids  a chance  to  forget  me,”  he  laughed.  “I 
may  not  be  able  to  attend  all  the  football  games  but  I put 
in  an  appearance  sometime  during  the  evening,  prefer- 
ably at  half  time  when  I can  circulate.” 

He  is  no  stranger  to  school  counselors,  and  leaves 
his  cards  with  them  and  other  GIs  for  easy  reference. 
And  it  works! 

SFC  Gray  emphasizes  there  is  a distinct  difference 
between  rural  and  urban  recruiting,  and  he  is  incorporat- 
ing a plan  presently  in  use  in  other  recruiting  stations 
that  he  feels  will  be  especially  helpful  in  the  rural  area. 
That  is  a “before  and  after”  bulletin  board  that  he  can 
keep  on  hand  to  show  prospects  their  friends,  neighbors, 
and  schoolmates  who  have  already  enlisted.  He  feels  this 
will  be  more  effective  than  the  present  name-dropping 
practice. 

There  was  no  claim  made  earlier  about  “gimmicks” 
was  there?  SFC  Gray  uses  an  impressive  one. 

Displayed  in  colorful  array  on  SFC  Gray's  desk 
stand  two  cutout  displays  of  color  pencils  — every  color 
and  hue  of  the  rainbow.  “It's  my  conversation  piece,”  he 
grins,  “but  it  serves  a useful  purpose.  When  I'm  counsel- 
ing prospects,  almost  without  exception  they  inquire 
about  it,  and  I seize  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  that 
throughout  life  their  records  will  be  color-coded  and 
readily  identifiable  by  the  colors  they  bear.  So  whatever 
they  undertake,  I urge  them  to  strive  to  give  it  the  best 
they’ve  got.  Anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,” 

The  philosophy  may  not  be  entirely  original,  but  the 
advice  is  sound,  as  “the  rainbow  recruiter’s”  record  will 

ini 
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YOU  are  the  Army 


By  WALTER  ROBINSON 

Nashville  DRC 

"Credibility”  is  something  you, 
the  recruiter,  need  for  long-range  suc- 
cess in  a community.  But,  how  do  you 
get  it? 

Of  course  you  don’t  say  to  your- 
self one  fine  morning,  “Well,  today  1 
think  I’ll  go  out  and  get  myself  a little 
credibility.” 

You  have  credibility  when  your 
local  community  says  you  are  “trust- 
worthy” and  “believable.”  These  are 
qualities  you  reveal  about  yourself  by 
your  daily  action  toward  others,  your 
target  audience  and  your  local  com- 
munity at  large. 

Moreover,  credibility  of  the 
Army  is  determined  in  large  measure 
by  you,  the  Army  representative  in 
that  community. 

Credibility  is  a goal  of  recruiters 
who  seek  to  establish  a solid  long- 
term productive  program.  It’s  the  by- 
product of  planning  and  hard  work. 
Just  remember  that  good  community 
relations  don’t  happen  overnight.  It 


takes  concentrated  effort  to  produce 
results.  It  takes  working  with  schools, 
local  community  organizations,  news 
media  and  showing  sincere  concern 
for  each  individual. 

It’s  like  raising  a garden.  It’s  slow 
and  takes  constant  tending.  But  when 
you  reap  the  harvest,  you  find  that  all 
that  effort  has  been  worthwhile. 

Well,  how  can  you  kick  off  that 
program? 

Start  out  by  getting  involved  in 
activities  that  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion to  recruiting  — join  organizations 
like  the  Rotary  Club.  Coach  Little 
League  baseball.  Your  participation 
says,  “Hey,  not  only  am  I a recruiter, 
but  I’m  interested  in  helping  the  com- 
munity, too.” 

Let’s  look  at  the  methods  which 
some  Nashville  DRC  recruiters  have 
used  successfully. 

Take  the  case  of  Sergeant  First 
Class  Larry  Flowers,  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  recruiter.  He  is  on  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  He  is  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Chamber,  he  also 


gives  talks  to  other  service  clubs.  He’s 
known  and  well-liked  by  the  mayor, 
chief  of  police,  school  officials  and 
parents. 

He  also  displays  an  interest  in 
the  individual  by  following  up  on  his 
enlistees.  He  visits  their  parents 
periodically,  asking  about  the  son  or 
daughter  and  how  they  are  doing  in 
the  Army. 

SFC  Flowers  is  known  as  the 
community  citizen  who  is  an  Army 
representative.  He  has  established 
rapport  because  he  involved  himself 
in  his  community.  Because  of  this  he 
is  able  to  get  on  the  air  almost  every 
public  service  announcement  he 
brings  to  local  radio  stations. 

The  Nashville  recruiters,  of 
course,  spend  a great  deal  of  time 
with  teachers  and  students  in  the 
schools. 

For  SFC  Henry  Martin,  a subur- 
ban area  recruiter,  it  has  paid  off. 
Through  his  concern  and  assistance 
to  schools,  he  has  built  a good  rela- 
tionship with  school  personnel. 
“Most  of  the  schools  in  my  area  had 
projectors  but  no  films.  I just  ordered 
several  copies  of  the  “Command  In- 
formation Film  Catalog”  and  several 
pads  of  the  order  form,  DA  11-44. 
Then  I went  calling.  1 didn’t  push  re- 
cruiting; I pushed  services  available 
through  Army  supply  channels  for 
audio-visual  materials.  These  films 
create  a good  image  of  the  Army. 

“Some  of  the  best  films  are  those 
on  Civil  War  history  and  drug  abuse 
programs.  It’s  a big  thing  for  teachers, 
because  there  is  no  rental  fee,  as  there 
is  for  most  commercial  film  lending 
libraries.” 

SFC  Martin’s  credibility  has  gone 
up  since  he  first  came  into  the 
Madison  area.  Now  guidance  coun- 


SFC  Larry  Flow- 
ers believes  in 
establishing  rap- 
port with  everyone, 
including  A&SP 
Chief  Bill  Welch. 
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SFC  Ayers  maintains  personal  contact  with  students,  including  DEPers. 


selors  send  him  prospects,  not  be- 
cause he  asked  them  to,  but  the  coun- 
selors all  have  a good  attitude  toward 
the  Army,  created  through  Martin's 
concern  for  the  schools  in  his  area. 

"Honesty  and  helpfulness:  that's 
the  creed  I live  by,"  he  said. 

School  contacts  also  pay  off  for 
SFC  Milton  Ayers,  Nashville  re- 
cruiter. SFC  Ayers,  an  old  timer,  with 
four  years  in  the  large  metropolitan 
area,  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the 
Nashville  schools. 

He  found  that  most  schools  with- 
in his  area  of  responsibility  had  never 
used  ASVAB  (Armed  Services  Voca- 
tional Aptitude  Battery).  Immediately 
he  set  up  testing  in  those  schools. 
Now  students  all  know  him  because 
he  makes  personal  contact  with  each 
one  and  explains  ASVAB  results.  "I 
want  to  see  young  people  get  ahead 
and  be  happy  in  a career  field  of  their 
choice,"  he  said. 

He  also  supports  the  schools 
through  attendance  at  most  school 
functions,  such  as  athletic  events. 

SFC  Ayers  testifies  to  the  success 


of  his  effort.  It  is  a long-term  program. 
He  gave  a brief  description  of  a typi- 
cal enlistee.  "He’s  usually  the  student 
who  has  taken  the  test  one  to  two 
years  previously.  He  got  out  of  school 
and  is  either  working  or  going  to  col- 
lege. Dissatisfied,  he  comes  back  to 


me,  because  he  knows  I will  give  him 
straight  answers." 

It’s  the  wise  recruiter  who 
becomes  part  of  his  community.  He  is 
the  Army  in  that  area.  He  can  have  a 
good  or  bad  image  there.  And  that 
means  success  or  failure  in  recruiting. 


IG  Commendable  Areas 


All  recruiting  areas  in  both  MWRRC  and  SWRRC  have 
now  been  inspected.  On  the  basis  of  outstanding  per- 
formance in  each  of  the  functional  areas  outlined  in  the 


July  1975  issue  of  the  Journal,  it  is  the  consensus  of  the 
IG  and  the  region  commanders  that  the  areas  listed 
below  were  performing  their  mission  in  a commendable 
manner  (listed  alphabetically): 


El  Paso  Area — Albuquerque  DRC 

Cpt  Joe  F.  Shipes 
MSG  Richard  H.  Sutter 


SWRRC 

New  Orleans  Area — New  Orleans  DRC 

CRT  Robert  C.  Coon 
MSG  Anthony  S.  May 


Pharr  Area — San  Antonio  DRC 

CRT  Charles  R.  Stout 
MSG  Albert  D.  Ellsworth 


MWRRC 

S.  Chicago  RA — Chicago  DRC 
Cincinnati  Sul)urhan  RA — Cincinnati  DRC 
Columbus  West  RA — Columbus  DRC* 

*lndicates  repeat  from  FY  76 
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Spread  the  Word 

Staff  Sergeant  Donald  Day,  Monett,  Mo.,  recruiter 
observed  that  every  100  percent  recruiter  would  be  at 
150  percent  if  people  in  the  Army  would  wear  their 
uniforms  when  home  on  leave.  He  also  noted  that  our 
recruiting  resources  could  be  cut  in  half  if  everyone  in 
the  Army  gave  recruiters  one  lead  apiece.  Good  points 
— ones  which  we  hope  to  encourage  by  printing  here. 
Spread  the  word  readers! 


Keeping  the  Public  Informed 


Maryhelen  Correll  of  In- 
dianapolis DRC  suggested  that 
libraries  would  be  an  ideal  place 
for  prospective  enlistees  to  learn 
more  about  the  Army,  if,  the 
career  information  is  kept  up  to 
date.  She  found  in  one  local  li- 
brary that  the  staff  was  apprecia- 
tive of  assistance  in  bringing  cur- 


rent materials  to  them.  Resulting 
suggestion  is  that  all  recruiters 
keep  in  contact  with  the  local 
public  libraries,  helping  them 
maintain  current  career 
references  such  as  the  most  recent 
editions  of  the  Army  Occupa- 
tional Handbook  and  other  career 
information  materials.  Good 


rapport  will  result  and  fewer 
youths  will  be  misled  with  out- 
dated information. 

A related  suggestion  is  that 
recruiters  keep  their  GIs  and 
prospects  informed  of  activities  of 
the  volunteer  Army  through  the 
Journal.  While  we  cannot  mail  the 
magazine  to  all  your  influencers, 
nothing  precludes  your  leaving  a 
copy  at  the  local  library  or  other 
public  facility  for  people  to  look 
at. 


S04  Influencers 

SFC  Eldon  Pittman,  Jr.,  a 
recruiter  intern  in  Red  Bank,  N.J., 
suggested  that  “State  of  the  Art” 
influencers  be  established  by 
recruiters,  stations  or  areas. 
“These  are  people  who,  by  their 
various  professions  within  the  U.S. 
Army,  are  technically  know- 
ledgeable in  their  fields.  As  points 
of  contact  for  recruiters  they 
would  be  able  to  elaborate  on  the 
day-to-day  experiences  of  per- 
forming a specific  task  in  which 
the  applicants  have  expressed  an 
interest.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  expert  not  overwhelm 
the  applicant  with  details,  how- 
ever. 

This  is  a good  technique, 
another  variation  of  using  GIs, 
Some  others  include:  bringing  an 
expert  in  a particular  MOS  to  a 
school  talk,  using  fellow  recruiters 
as  a resource  pool,  using  recruiter 
aides  for  up-to-date  information 
on  basic  training,  and  getting  the 
help  of  GIs  who  are  recent 
veterans. 


Credit 

One 

Enlistment 

Sergeant  First  Class  Felix 
Jackson,  recruiter  in  Lawrence- 
ville,  Ga.,  wrote  to  General  For- 
rester about  an  enlistment  he  at- 
tributed directly  to  the  October  ’76 
edition  of  “Tie-Line”  (Basic 
Training).  The  enlistee’s  “remarks 
about  the  tape  were  that  it  was 
real,  and  that  it  was  just  like  I had 
told  him.  . . . Anyway,  it  hit  the 
spot  for  me  since  I have  been  talk- 
ing to  this  applicant  for  over  a 
year.  I think  that  this  idea  could  be 
improved  if  spots  of  the  training 
and  the  sounds  of  the  training 
could  be  included,  along  with  the 
chewing  outs  that  are  associated 
with  the  training. 

“The  applicant  further  stated 
that  the  Army  was  for  real,  and 
that  he  expected  to  get  chewed 
out . . . and  screamed  at  because 
he  wanted  to  be  trained  right  the 
first  time,  because  he  might  not 
get  the  chance  a second  time.” 

Apparently  that  recruit  wasn’t 
the  only  one  who  felt  the  tape  was 


realistic.  We  submitted  the  Octo- 
ber “Tie-Line,”  along  with  the 
September  Journal  on  basic  train- 
ing, to  DA  for  consideration  in  the 
Keith  L.  Ware  competition.  The 
program  was  awarded  third  place 
in  the  “Radio — Special  Achieve- 
ment” category.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  do  a similar  tape  on 
Women’s  basic  training,  and 
there’s  a good  possibility  we’ll 
follow  up  on  SFG  Jackson’s  sug- 
gestion to  record  more  of  the 
training,  including  the  “chewing 
outs.” 
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Keeping  people  out 

to  keep  people  in 


By  SSG  GEORGE  H.  WESTON 

Career  Counselor,  1st  Battalion,  4th  Infantry 

The  Army  of  today  must  move  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  an  Army  of  the  future,  one  which  is  partially  self- 
supporting  by  retaining  quality  manpower  from  within 
the  already-proven  ranks.  The  unit  commander’s  bar  to 
reenlistment  is  one  of  the  tools  already  available. 

A bar  to  reenlistment,  if  properly  used,  would  not 
only  insure  that  future  NCOs  come  from  a pool  of  high 
caliber  people,  but  initially,  it  will  help  in  establishing 
standards  in  an  atmosphere  which  will  not  tolerate  part- 
time  soldiers.  It  is  also  a tool  to  encourage  part-time 
soldiers  to  become  full-time  soldiers. 

In  just  about  every  unit  there  are  three  classes  of 
people: 

• Full-time  soldiers  who  return  at  least  a dollar  of 
effort  for  every  dollar  invested; 

• Part-time  soldiers  who  return  25c  to  95c  in  effort 
for  every  dollar  invested; 

• The  occasional  soldier  whose  return  on  invest- 
ments of  the  leader’s  time  and  effort  is  usually  to  no 
avail. 

Taking  these  classes  in  inverse  order,  the  third 
group  consists  of  people  who  have  no  desire  to  become 
part  of  a working  team;  they  are  missing  the  one  key  in- 
gredient that  must  be  present  for  them  to  change:  desire. 
They  have  no  desire  to  change  from  their  way  of  life 
which  is  probably  a carry-over  from  their  civilian  lives. 
To  change,  they  must  give  something  up,  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  give  up  anything  that  may  infringe  on  their 
make -shift  way  of  life.  Lacking  goals,  they  provide  end- 
less problems  for  people  in  leadership  positions.  While  a 
small  percentage  of  these  people  could  be  made  into  full- 
time soldiers,  the  leader’s  time  and  efforts  could  more 
profitably  be  spent  on  the  people  in  the  first  two  groups. 

So  where  does  the  bar  to  reenlistment  come  in?  Ac- 
cording to  AR  601-280,  whenever  the  company  com- 
mander will  not  recommend  a member  of  his  unit  for 
reenlistment,  a bar  to  reenlistment  should  be  con- 
sidered. But  let’s  not  use  tbe  company  commander  as  a 
scapegoat  in  place  of  concerned  leadership.  Basically, 
without  the  help  of  the  first-line  supervisor  who  is  a team 
leader,  squad  leader,  platoon  sergeant  or  first  sergeant  in 


monitoring  and  reporting  the  progress  of  each  in- 
dividual, that  company  commander  can’t  do  his  job  to 
the  extent  necessary. 

The  full-time  soldier  is  one  who  will  probably  never 
be  even  considered  for  a bar  to  reenlistment:  he’s  the 
soldier  you  can  place  in  positions  of  responsibility  and 
know  that  he  will  continue  returning  at  least  a dollar  of 
effort  for  each  dollar  invested.  These  people  need  con- 
tinual encouragement  to  reenlist  (see  articles  by  MAJ  J. 
R.  Roane,  reenlistment  officer  of  the  193d  Inf  Bde,  in  the 
November  and  December  issues  of  the  R&CC}ournal). 

The  middle  group  — the  part-time  soldier  — con- 
sists of  the  people  for  whom  the  bar  to  reenlistment  may 
be  the  motivating  factor  needed.  The  bar  to  reenlistment 
for  these  people  can  be  either  a statement  that  "we  don’t 
want  you  to  continue  service  with  us”  or  — and  this  is 
the  key  — “if  you  improve  your  performance  enough  be- 
tween now  and  ETS,  you’ll  be  good  enough  to  stay  with 
us,  and  we’ll  lift  the  bar  to  reenlistment.” 

Something  is  needed  to  get  these  individuals  off 
dead  center  and  make  them  make  that  crucial  decision  as 
to  whether  they’re  going  to  be  a part  of  the  future  Army 
or  not. 

A bar  to  reenlistment  will  not  work  positively  for 
people  in  this  group  if  it  is  initiated  in  the  35th  month  of  a 
36  month  enlistment. 

If  an  individual  has  been  with  the  unit  for  about  a 
year  and  does  not  show  signs  of  becoming  a full-time 
soldier,  this  is  where  the  bar  to  reenlistment  fits  in.  If  he 
is  barred  at  this  time  — and  informed  of  why  the  bar  was 
initiated  and  what  he  must  do  to  get  it  lifted  — he  has  to 
make  a decision  to  actively  work  toward  getting  it  lifted. 
If  he  should  choose  not  to,  he  can  continue  in  the  op- 
posite direction  of  leaving  the  Army  with  a bar  to 
reenlistment,  knowing  that  he  wasn’t  good  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  stay. 

The  bar  to  reenlistment  also  is  a reminder  to  the  full- 
time soldiers  of  the  unit  that  there  is  something  to  be 
derived  from  hard  work,  moral  courage  and  a profes- 
sional attitude. 

A bar  to  reenlistment  is  a company  level  tool  that 
provides  an  incentive  to  do  a good  job  and  is  a visible  re- 
minder of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  doing  good 
work.  S' 
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Now  you  ^ get  there  from  here 


via 

the  EPMS 
roadmap 


The  Enlisted  Personnel  Man- 
agement  System  (EPMS)  is  the  road- 
map for  leaders  and  commanders 
who  want  their  enlisted  soldiers  to 
get  ahead.  Unfortunately,  many  are 
still  confused  about  EPMS  and  are 
not  sure  where  they  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture. This  article  tells  what  everyone 
— officer  and  enlisted  — should 
know  about  EPMS. 

The  old  system  served  the  Army 
well  for  many  years;  but  times 
change,  and  the  Army  has  to  change 
too.  It  was  recognized  early  that  to 
have  a truly  professional  force,  the 
Army  must  develop  a better  system 
for  managing,  training,  and  evaluat- 
ing enlisted  soldiers.  An  EPMS  task 
force  was  formed  at  MILPERCEN 
and  TRADOC  to  work  on  this  prob- 


lem. They  spent  18  months  seeking 
the  counsel,  ideas,  and  opinions  of 
about  20,000  soldiers  to  develop  the 
framework  for  EPMS. 

Causes  of  dissatisfaction  and 
problems  were  found  in  the  person- 
nel management  subsystems  of  train- 
ing, evaluation,  classification,  and 
promotion.  The  subsystems  tended 
to  operate  independently,  not  sup- 
porting one  another.  Typical  prob- 
lems were: 

• Soldiers  were  promoted  to  a 
higher  grade  and  then  evaluated  to 
determine  their  ability  to  perform  in 
that  grade. 

• Soldiers  who  were  performing 
well  in  a job  for  several  years  were 
then  sent  to  school  to  learn  that  same 
job. 


• Not  every  soldier  had  a logical 
job  progression  from  grade  El  to 
grade  E9. 

• Career-long  training  — to  pre- 
pare the  soldier  for  assuming  duties 
at  a higher  grade  — was  needed. 

• Not  every  soldier  had  fair  and 
reasonable  promotion  opportunities. 

• Not  every  soldier  could  find  a 
meaningful,  challenging  job  at  every 
level  of  a military  career. 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  the 
enlisted  soldiers  was  that  officers 
already  had  those  elements  built  into 
their  personnel  system.  “Why  wasn't 
there  the  same  concern  for  enlisted 
people?” 

Getting  There 

In  1972,  related  MOS  were 
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grouped  into  career  management 
fields  (CMF)  which  provided  visible 
progression  from  El  to  E9.  It  was  a 
good  step,  but  only  the  first.  The  next 
step  was  to  refine  the  career  manage- 
ment fields  to  provide  a total  system 
for  enlisted  professional  develop- 
ment. 

Each  MOS  was  carefully  ex- 
amined. This  resulted  in  develop- 
ment of  several  prototype  career 
fields.  These  were  then  analyzed  by 
career  managers,  trainers,  doctrine 
developers,  and  users.  Questions 
asked  included:  Is  there  logical  job 
progression?  Is  the  MOS  in  the 
proper  career  field?  Can  it  be  sup- 
ported with  a realistic  career-long 
training  program?  Job  challenge? 
Are  promotion  opportunities 
reasonable? 

Promotions!  Promotions  are  a 
prime  motivator  in  career  develop- 
ment — not  only  do  they  mean  dol- 
lars in  the  pocket,  but  stripes  are 
badges  of  professionalism  in  a chosen 
field.  All  MOS  had  to  be  studied  to 
insure  adequate  promotion  oppor- 
tunities existed.  MOS  13B,  field  ar- 
tillery crewman,  is  a good  example. 
Job  progression  was  logical,  but  there 
was  a promotion  bottleneck  from  E6 
to  E7. 

A typical  artillery  battery  had 
six  section  chiefs  (grade  E6)  and  one 
ammunition  sergeant  (also  grade  E6). 
There  was  only  one  E7,  the  chief  of 
the  firing  battery.  It  was  a situation 
where  seven  E6  were  competing  for 
the  one  E7  position.  Solving  the  MOS 
bottleneck  involved  changing  the 
battery  organization,  evaluating  job 
positions,  and  upgrading  those  posi- 
tions which  justified  a higher  grade. 
Upgrading  jobs  is  not  always  the  best 
solution;  but  in  this  case,  it  was. 

“Getting  there”  means  each 
career  management  field  has  to  be 
dissected,  examined,  modified,  and 
put  back  together.  It  is  a lengthy, 
painstaking  process  for  each  MOS 
within  each  CMF  but  needed  for  a 
soldier  to  say,  “I  can  get  there  (E9) 
from  here  (El).” 


Consolidating  several  MOS  into 
one  and  merging  others  at  a higher 
grade,  have  been  sources  of  much 
discussion.  Some  believe  that  this 
causes  loss  of  expertise  while  others 
argue  that  it  provides  soldiers  with 
greater  challenge  and  more  variety 
in  assignment. 

Some  MOS  had  few  authorized 
spaces  and  were  extremely  limited  in 
scope:  a “quick  fix”  might  be  to 
eliminate  or  consolidate  any  MOS 
with  fewer  than  150  positions.  That 


was  ruled  out  because  many  good 
soldiers’  careers  would  have  been 
hurt. 

Some  MOS  were  broadened  at 
the  entry  level  providing  challenge 
and  opportunity  so  the  soldier  would 
want  to  stay  in  the  service.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  Army  cannot 
afford  training  new  people  to  refill 
an  MOS  every  2 or  3 years.  It  is  the 
reenlistee  who  provides  experience 
and  expertise  needed  for  an  MOS  to 
survive. 


EPMS  does  not  mean 


Since  1968  all  services  have 
been  under  increasing  pressure 
from  Congress  and  DoD  to  halt 
grade  creep  and  to  match  grade 
structure  to  money  limits.  Some 
interpret  this  as  slower  promo- 
tions and  maybe  even  a promotion 
freeze.  This  is  not  true. 

Grades  E4  through  E9  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  “Top 
Six”  of  the  enlisted  grade  struc- 
ture. The  graph  below  plots  the 
Top  Six  as  a percent  of  the  total 
number  of  soldiers.  The  solid  line 
represents  the  Army’s  require- 
ments as  determined  by  totals 
from  the  authorized  enlisted 
strength  documents.  This  is  the  re- 
quired force.  The  dotted  line 
represents  the  Congressional 
budget  limits  for  the  Top  Six,  the 
number  of  Top  Six  soldiers  Con- 
gress will  pay  for.  The  dashed  line 
represents  the  percentages  of 
soldiers  who  actually  have  one  of 
the  Top  Six  ranks  on  their  sleeves. 

When  a unit  commander 
looks  at  his  authorization  docu- 
ment (solid  line),  he  perceives  an 
NCO  shortage.  In  reality  the  Army 
does  not  have  the  money  to  pro- 
mote the  soldiers  stated  in  these 
documents  (dotted  line).  At  first  it 
appears  this  would  cause  a general 
slowdown  or  promotion  freeze. 


Before  FY  75  we  rarely  spent  all 
the  money  Congress  authorized 
for  promotion  into  the  Top  Six 
(dashed  line).  The  EPMS  Task 
Force  received  the  mission  of 
looking  at  our  grade  structure  and 
bringing  what  the  Army  says  it 
needs  down  to  a level  that  Con- 
gress will  fund. 

At  the  same  time  EPMS  ad- 
justs CMF  and  MOS  so  every 
soldier  has  a greater  opportunity 
for  promotion.  Next  year  the 
Army  expects  these  lines  to  be 
close. 

What  does  all  this  mean? 
First,  no  one  is  going  to  lose 
stripes.  As  EPMS  is  implemented 
and  promotion  bottlenecks  are 
reduced,  more  soldiers  will  have 
better  opportunities  for  promo- 
tion. Commanders  may  not  be 
authorized  a grade  structure  as 
high  as  before,  but  the  Army  will 
be  better  able  to  fill  what  is 
authorized.  Perfection  is  not  pro- 
mised, but  progress  is.  The  com- 
mander will  have  a more  realistic 
picture  of  his  unit  and  what  he  will 
have  available  to  do  the  job.  The 
days  of  promising  champagne  on  a 
beer  budget  are  ending. 

From  all  this,  it  might  appear 
that  EPMS  provides  a means  of  en- 
suring that  the  Army  will  have  a 
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Merging  some  MOS  at  the 
leader  and  supervisory  levels  was 
necessary  because  they  were  "dead 
end"  MOS.  CMF  11,  Maneuver 
Combat  Arms,  is  an  example.  Many 
of  the  promotions  to  E9  and  com- 
mand sergeant  major  selections  came 
from  only  a few  of  the  MOS  in  the 
career  field.  Soldiers  in  other  MOS 
were  stymied.  Many  highly  qualified 
soldiers  were  not  given  a chance  to 
compete  for  E9.  To  correct  this,  all 
E9  jobs  in  CMF  11  were  grouped  into 


a single  MOS.  The  results  were  in- 
creased competition  and  more 
equitable  opportunity  for  promotion, 
better  assignment  opportunities,  and 
more  broadly  experienced  enlisted 
supervisors. 

A question  arises  at  this  point:  Is 
EPMS  promoting  the  generalization 
of  enlisted  soldiers  and  is  OPMS  (Of- 
ficer  Personnel  Management 
System)  promoting  specialization  of 
officers?  The  answer:  Yes  and  No. 
The  key  lies  in  perspective  — before 


slower  promotions 
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soldier  in  the  proper  grade  for 
each  requirement.  This  is  not  en- 
tirely true.  Other  factors  that  im- 
pact on  promotions  work  against 
perfection.  Authorizations  drive 
promotions,  but  authorizations 
don't  stand  still  for  very  long. 
They  change  to  meet  require- 
ments. The  authorization  for  a 
given  MOS  will  go  up  or  down  as 
the  Army’s  force  structure  is 
changed.  A good  example  of  this 
was  the  decision  to  go  to  a 16  divi- 
sion force.  Adjustments  had  to  be 
made  in  many  MOS  to  allow  this 
expansion.  As  a result,  comman- 


ders saw  grade  shortages  in  some 
MOS  and  overages  in  others.  To 
correct  this,  soldiers  were 
reclassified  from  overage  to  short- 
age MOS. 

Since  the  Army  bases  promo- 
tions on  projections,  this  will 
minimize  the  shortage  problem. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  success  of 
this  program  is  dependent  upon 
the  timely  submission  of  force 
structure  changes.  The  personnel 
system  must  have  time  to  react. 
(See  articles  beginning  on  page  6 
of  the  January,  1976,  issue  of 
RSrCCJournal. 


EPMS  and  OPMS,  enlisted  soldiers 
were  too  specialized:  and  some  of- 
ficers were  overly  generalized. 
Under  EPMS  and  OPMS,  the  two 
groups  are  moving  toward  the  center 
of  the  spectrum  to  provide  a more 
balanced,  responsive  force. 

Responsibility 

Often  the  system  is  blamed 
when  a deserving  soldier  is  not  pro- 
moted on  time.  This  will  continue  to 
happen  until  everyone  learns  how  to 
get  his  soldiers  promoted.  He  must 
understand  EPMS  and  assume  his 
role  in  managing  enlisted  careers. 
EPMS  places  more  emphasis  on  the 
commander’s  role  in  the  professional 
development  of  his  enlisted  soldiers. 

Skill  level  is  the  glue  that  holds 
EPMS  together.  The  five  skill  levels 
of  an  MOS  are  found  in  the  fourth 
character  of  the  enlisted  MOS  code. 

Under  EPMS  skill  level  reflects 
what  is  required  for  successful  per- 
formance at  the  grade  with  which  the 
skill  level  is  associated.  A soldier 
must  possess  the  skill  level  of  the 
next  higher  grade  to  compete  for  that 
promotion.  An  E5  must  hold  skill 
level  3 — 11B30  for  instance  — to 
compete  for  grade  E6.  This  stimu- 
lates professional  development  and 
keeps  a soldier  from  being  promoted 
beyond  his  capabilities. 

There  are  two  ways  to  complete 
the  training  requirement  for  the  next 
higher  skill  level.  The  first  is  by 
learning  the  higher  skills  via  On-the- 
Job  Experience  (OJE).  The  second  is 
completing  the  designated  school 
course  (NCOES).  They  are  equal. 
Completing  the  training  requirement 
is  what  is  important,  not  the  route 
used. 

Take  SGT  Smith  for  example:  he 
just  arrived  in  his  new  unit.  The  first 
sergeant  got  a printout  of  SGT 
Smith’s  record  and  the  commander  is 
reviewing  it:  Second  enlist- 
ment . . . three  years,  two  months  of 
service  . . . Grade  E5  . . . promoted  to 
current  grade  6 months 
ago  . . . previous  commander  ap- 
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pointed  him  to  corporal  . . . filled  an 
E5  slot . . . must  be  a front-runner. 
Nice  to  get  good  men  . . . MOS 
11B20  . . . Whoa  there!  With  waivers 
Smith  could  compete  for  E6  in  about 
to  months  . . . but  first  he  needs  the 
E6  skill  level  of  3 . . . I’ll  talk  to  him 
about  that  .... 

"SGT  Smith,  your  record  looks 
great,  but  you  need  the  next  higher 
skill  level  within  eight  months.  The 
first  step  is  to  complete  either  OJE  or 
the  Basic  NCO  Course.  The  basic 
course  is  taught  at  the  Division  NCO 
Academy.  Next  is  the  Skill  Qualifica- 


tion Test.  You  have  to  get  that  higher 
passing  on  SQT  3 to  receive  skill 
level  3,  and  we  have  about  eight 
months  to  get  you  ready  for  the  test. 
Do  you  have  the  E6  Soldiers’  Manual 
that  covers  all  the  critical  skills 
necessary  to  pass  the  SQT?  Good!  I’ll 
be  getting  reports  on  your  progress 
through  the  chain  of  command. 
You’ll  find  the  unit  training  program 
will  help  your  proficiency  in  some  of 
these  critical  skills.  Others  will  take 
some  effort  on  your  part.” 

The  training  set  up  by  the  com- 
pany commander  for  Sergeant  Smith 
is  part  of  the  training  with  EPMS  that 


begins  with  AIT.  AIT  normally 
results  in  awarding  skill  level  1.  The 
primary,  basic  advanced  and  senior 
courses  teach  the  skills  of  the  next 
higher  grade  level.  An  E4  attends  the 
primary  level  to  learn  grade  E5 
duties;  the  E5  attends  the  basic  level 
to  learn  grade  E6  duties,  and  so  on. 
Each  soldier  takes  the  SQT  of  the 
next  higher  level:  the  E4  takes  SQT 
2,  the  E5  takes  SQT  3,  and  on  up  the 
ladder.  When  the  training  and  SQT 
requirements  are  completed,  the 
higher  skill  level  is  awarded.  The 
Sergeants  Major  Academy  will  con- 


tinue to  be  the  top  level  of  NCO 
training.  Under  the  old  NCOES  there 
were  only  basic  and  advanced  levels 
and  the  USAMA.  Under  EPMS  two 
additional  levels,  primary  and  senior, 
are  added.  These  successive  levels  of 
training  are  the  cornerstones  for 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  profi- 
ciency and  expertise  of  the  NCO 
corps. 

Our  road  map  is  almost  com- 
plete. As  noted  before,  OJE  is  the 
route  to  a higher  skill  level  when 
there  is  no  school  course  at  a level  of 
training  or  if  the  soldier  does  not  at- 
tend the  school  course.  Successful 


completion  of  OJE  is  judged  by  the 
commander.  A minimum  of  six- 
months  service  is  necessary  for  skill 
levels  2 and  3,  and  a year’s  service  is 
needed  for  skill  levels  4 and  5.  This 
service  must  be  in  a job  calling  for 
the  soldier’s  primary  MOS  at  the  cur- 
rent or  next  higher  grade.  OJE  ser- 
vice does  not  have  to  be  continuous; 
part  could  be  completed  in  one  unit 
and  the  remainder  in  another. 

To  insure  that  OJE  and  school 
courses  are  given  equal  weight,  pro- 
motion boards  are  given  specific  gui- 
dance on  this  point.  It  is  a real-world 
fact  that  the  OJE  route  will  require 
more  individual  application  and  in- 
itiative. At  the  same  time  the  soldier 
will  usually  contribute  a full  day  to 
his  unit.  OJE  will  be  given  due  recog- 
nition under  the  EPMS  promotion 
system. 

This  month  (April)  is  the 
scheduled  start  of  administering  the 
SQT  to  soldiers  in  CMF  11, 
Maneuver  Combat  Arms.  That  pro- 
vides a perspective  as  to  where  the 
overall  implementation  project 
stands.  Late  1977  is  the  projected  test 
completion  date  for  CMF  11;  at  about 
that  time  DA  will  announce  the  start 
of  the  EPMS  promotion  system. 
Finally,  according  to  the  current 
schedule,  all  MOS  should  be  under 
the  EPMS  promotion  system  by  late 
1979. 

No  one  doubts  the  complexity  of 
the  personnel  management  business. 
Many  commanders  were  confused 
and  mystified  about  where  they  fit 
into  the  picture.  Times  have 
changed.  The  success  of  EPMS  de- 
pends upon  the  commander’s  under- 
standing and  involvement  in  the 
system.  Under  EPMS  the  role  of  the 
commander  is  well  defined.  The  key 
is  knowing  how  to  assist  the  soldier  to 
the  next  higher  skill  level.  For  the 
soldier  this  means  demonstrated 
proficiency,  job  satisfaction  and  pro- 
motion. For  the  commander  this 
means  a better  soldier,  a better  unit 
and  increased  combat  readiness. 

That’s  what  EPMS  is  all  about.  ^ 
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Computer  ASVAB 

Late  February  saw  a new  look  in  the  way  ASVAB 
results  are  distributed  to  the  recruiters.  Under  the  new 
system,  USAREC  200-3  prospect  cards  are  provided  to 
each  recruiting  station  for  tested  students  in  its  area. 

Cards  are  grouped  by  “qualified  seniors,"  “non- 
qualified seniors”  and  “all  juniors.”  Only  that  data 
needed  for  Army  recruiting  is  printed  on  the  cards. 
Mailings  are  made  monthly  on  the  basis  of  the  ZIP  Code 
assigned  to  each  station.  When  stations  share  a ZIP 
Code,  cards  will  bear  an  “s”  for  “shared  ZIP  Code.” 
USAREC  Regulation  601-20  outlines  maintenance  and 
use  of  prospect  cards. 

The  ASVAB  computer  program  also  provides 
recruiters  with  computer-printed  direct  mail  pieces  for 
qualified  seniors  who  have  taken  the  ASVAB.  Direct 
mail  pieces  should  be  personalized  with  the  recruiter’s 
name  and  return  address. 

In  addition,  the  program  will  provide  to  RRC  and 
DRC  special  periodic  computer  printout  reports  with 
data  on  ASVAB  testing  accomplishments  by  service, 
grade,  sex  and  category. 

The  ASVAB  computer  program  has  been  designed 
to  save  recruiter  time  and  to  aid  in  follow-up  of  ASVAB 
leads.  Recruiters  should  by  now  have  begun  receiving 
packages  containing  the  computer-printed  prospect 
cards  and  direct  mail  pieces. 

New  films 

Two  new  television  PSAs  will  be  released  this 
month  through  Modern  Talking  Picture  Service.  These 
PSAs  are  the  60  and  30  second  “Europe”  spot  and  the  30 
second  real  people  spot,  “Adventure/Courture.” 
Recruiters  should  be  receiving  a new  career  field 
Fairchild  cartridge  entitled  “Mechanical  Maintenance.” 
The  35mm  masters  of  four  television  PSAs  are  soon 
going  to  be  available  to  regions.  Education,  DEP,  Job 
Skill  and  Combat  Arms  PSAs  can  then  be  reproduced 
for  theater  placement. 

Promo  package 

N.  W.  Ayer  ABH  International  has  engaged  the 
publishers  of  Scholastic  Coach  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute three  Army  promotional  packages  for  high 
school  coaches.  Scholastic  Coach  is  the  dominant  maga- 
zine in  the  field  of  high  school  athletics. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  athletics,  the  relationship 
between  students  and  their  coaches  is  generally  open 
and  informal,  much  more  so  than  that  between  students 
and  teachers  in  other  courses. 


The  aims  of  the  program  are  to  establish  athletic 
coaches  as  contacts  on  high  school  campuses,  to  obtain 
REACT  leads  from  student  mail-back  responses,  and  to 
increase  student  and  coach  awareness  of  the  Army 
through  exposure  to  Army  messages  on  package 
materials. 

Each  package  concerns  a major  athletic  activity. 
The  first  package  (Fitness)  was  mailed  in  February,  the 
second  (Baseball)  was  sent  during  March.  The  third 
(Track  and  Field)  is  to  be  mailed  18  April. 

The  distribution  on  the  packages  is  to  13,085 
coaches  at  high  schools  with  enrollment  of  more  than 
300  students.  Information  copies  of  each  package  are 
also  provided  each  recruiter,  area  commander,  RRC  and 
DRC. 

Gillespie  named 

Soon  after  the  March  issue  of  the  RSrCCJournal  had 
gone  to  press,  we  learned  that  MSG  Glenn  Gillespie  of 
the  1st  Bde,  1st  Inf  Div,  was  named  Career  Counselor  of 
the  Year  by  HQ  DA.  He  had  also  been  named  the 
FORSCOM  Career  Counselor  of  the  Year.  Following 
his  being  named  top  career  counselor  in  FORSCOM,  he 
was  transferred  to  HQ  FORSCOM  for  work  in  the  com- 
mand’s career  counseling  office. 

Veterans  good  risks 

“Veterans  are  good  risks  when  borrowing  money  to 
purchase  a home,”  said  Donald  R.  Ramsey,  director  of 
the  Chicago  regional  office  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. He  based  his  opinion  on  VA  records  of  thousands 
of  veterans  who  have  received  VA-guaranteed  home 
loans  through  his  office. 

The  typical  veteran-borrower  had  service  during 
the  Vietnam  era,  was  born  in  the  middle  or  late  forties 
and  has  an  income  of  about  $1,000  a month. 

The  average  veteran  buying  a home  is  married,  has 
two  children,  buys  a once-occupied,  single  family  home 
for  about  $29,000  and  has  worked  for  the  same 
employer  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  VA  director  said  the  veteran  usually  drives  an 
older  car  (1972-3  model),  and  still  owes  on  it,  has  one  or 
two  revolving  charge  accounts,  has  cash  assets  of  about 
$800  and  purchased  his  home  with  little  or  no  down 
payment. 

The  typical  Gl-borrower,  more  often  than  not,  is 
taking  at  least  part  time  training  under  the  GI  Bill,  and  is 
well  thought  of  by  his  employer. 

“The  veteran  has  been  in  debt  and  handles  his 
credit  well,  ” Ramsey  said.  “He  is  matured  by  combat,  is 
not  starry-eyed  and  has  developed  responsibility.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  low  default  and  foreclosure  rate  on 
GI  mortgages  which  compares  very  favorably  with  con- 
ventional loans.” 

Ramsey’s  assessment  was  that  the  Gl-borrower  “is 
definitely  a solid  citizen  who  cares  for  his  family,  his 
neighborhood  and  his  country.” 
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Wheels 

To  reach  those  quality  prospects,  USAREC  has 
become  principal  advertiser  in  Wheels  magazine,  a 
publication  of  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.  Scholastic 
publications  are  popular  with  students  and  teachers. 

This  new  magazine  is  geared  to  the  more  than 
2,800,000  students  enrolled  in  Driver  Education 
Courses  in  nearly  16,000  high  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

The  US  Army  Reserve  will  also  be  represented  by 
the  remaining  one-third  of  the  ads.  Both  the  Active 
Army  and  the  Reserves  have  tear-out  mail-back  cards. 

The  magazine  is  "sold  out.”  That  is,  more  copies 
were  requested  than  were  printed.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  were  printed,  with  some  copies  withheld 
from  school  distribution  so  recruiters,  area  comman- 
ders, RRCs  and  DRCs  can  have  information  copies. 


RPI  349 
RPI  356 
RPI  357 
RPI  358 
RPI  366 

RPI  373 
RPI  383 

RPI  385 

RPI  386 
RPI  387 

RPI  921 
RPI  951 

RPI  975 


Decal.  We  serve  proudly. 

Label.  Career  Counseling  3-1/2” 

Label.  Career  Counseling  9” 

Label.  Career  Counseling  1” 

Booklet.  Take  a look  at  all  the  thing’s  you’ve 
been  taking  for  granted. 

Booklet.  Living  with  the  Army. 

Poster.  The  best  way  to  see  Europe  is  to  live 
and  work  there. 

Poster.  Will  your  next  job  make  you  feel  as 
good  as  the  one  you  have  now. 

Poster.  Patches,  (large.) 

Poster.  Your  family  benefits  when  you 
reenlist. 

Poster.  Start  college  while  you’re  serving. 
Label.  Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow.  The 
United  States  Army. 

Book.  Army  Occupational  Handbook  (one 
per  reenlistment  office). 

Aides’  Handbook 


Reenlistment  RPIs 

The  following  list  includes  items  currently  availa- 
ble for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only. 
All  requisitions  should  be  submitted  by  career  coun- 
selors on  Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Commander, 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  USARCASP-D, 
Ft.  Sheridan,  111.,  60037,  to  US  Army  Publications 
Center  in  accordance  with  AR  601-280,  para  1-14. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  posters  are  small  (11”  x 
14”). 

RPI  134  Folder.  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training 
(limited  quantity). 

RPI  300  Booklet.  If  there’s  a question,  you’ll  have  the 
answer. 

RPI  301  Folder.  The  Army  Service  School  Reenlist- 
ment Option. 

RPI  302  Folder.  Your  career  decision. 

RPI  303  Folder.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re 
reenlisting. 

RPI  305  Poster.  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife. 

RPI  306  Poster.  When  you’re  doing  something  of 
value,  you  value  yourself  more. 

RPI  307  Poster.  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the 
longest  I've  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph. 
RPI  308  Folder.  Why  are  you  staying  in? 

RPI  325  Poster.  $8,000  is  $8,000. 

RPI  331  Poster.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  332  Folder.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  334  Poster.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re 
reenlisting. 

RPI  341  Folder.  Berlin  Brigade. 

RPI  343  Folder.  Old  Guard. 

RPI  345  Folder.  Combat  Arms  Option 
RPI  347  Folder.  Overseas. 


By  now  each  of  you  has  received  an  initial  distribu- 
tion of  RPI  966,  entitled  “The  US  Army  Community 
Aide’s  Handbook.”  This  was  designed  to  be  an 
"evergreen”  piece  of  literature  which  could  be  used  to 
solicit  support  from  a variety  of  influential  people  in 
your  recruiting  territory. 

Response  from  the  field  to  the  item  has  been  mix- 
ed. In  some  instances  it  has  been  distributed  to  local 
centers  of  influence  with  good  results.  However,  in 
other  locations  use  has  been  held  up  because  of  concern 
that  any  given  recruiter  will  not  have  access  to  all  the 
Army  assets  the  book  says  can  be  provided  in  the  way  of 
displays  and  demonstrations. 

The  latter  is  a fair  criticism  depending  on  your  local 
situation,  the  amount  of  support  available  to  you,  and 
the  relationships  you  have  with  local  centers  of  in- 
fluence. 

All  available  stocks  of  RPI  966  have  been  dis- 
tributed. None  are  available  for  requisitioning.  If  you 
feel  you  can  use  the  item  as  is,  based  on  an  assessment 
of  your  local  situation,  do  so.  If  not,  discard  the  copies 
you  have  and  stand  by  to  receive  a revised  issue  early  in 
the  fourth  quarter. 


Correction 

On  pages  5,  7 and  34  of  the  March  issue  of  the 
RfrCCJournal.  SFC  Paul  A.  Loff  of  the  Harrisburg 
DRC  was  incorrectly  pictured  and  named  as  the  NERRC 
nominee  for  the  USAREC  Recruiter  of  the 
Year/Secretary  of  the  Army  Recruiter  of  the  Year  com- 
petition. In  fact.  Sergeant  First  Class  Wilson  F.  Walker 
jr.  of  the  Concord  DRC  was  the  NERRC  nominee  in  that 
competition.  The  HErCCJournal  regrets  the  error.  Watch 
future  issues  for  more  on  SFC  Walker.  S' 
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Standard  is  excellence 


94B:  Food  Service  Specialist 


By  CW3  GEORGE  A.  HERB 

Apprenticeship/Certification  Program  Manager 
US  Army  Quartermaster  School 

Individual  expertise,  pride  and  teamwork  best 
typify  today’s  Army  food  service  specialist.  It  all  begins 
after  basic  training  with  assignment  to  one  of  the 
Army’s  food  service  schools  (Fort  Dix,  Fort  Jackson  or 
Fort  Lee)  for  eight  weeks  of  advanced  individual  train- 
ing. 

In  AIT  the  soldier  is  introduced  — through  hands 
on,  self-paced  instruction  — to  the  basic  principles  of 
cooking  and  baking.  Subject  areas  include  preparation 
of  a variety  of  salads:  steaming  soups,  sauces  and  gra- 
vies; breakfast  foods;  simmering  vegetables:  meats  and 
poultry;  seafood;  and  imaginative  garnishing  techni- 
ques. 

In  baking  classes,  the  soldier  learns  the  basic  skills 
required  to  prepare  hot  biscuits  and  muffins,  rolls, 
cakes,  cookies  and  pies,  and  some  varieties  of  pastries. 

Up  to  this  point  — about  two  or  three  weeks  — the 
future  Army  chef  has  been  building  self-confidence  by 
cooking  and  baking  in  small  quantities.  The  big  test 
comes  in  at  this  point  where  the  students  working  as  a 
team  actually  prepare  full  meals  in  large  quantities 
under  the  ever  watchful  eyes  of  seasoned  instructors 
and  the  critical  evaluation  of  soldier  diners. 

Following  the  large  quantity  training  portion  of  the 
food  service  specialist  course,  the  students  then  move 
into  field  training.  Here  the  students  learn  the 
mechanics  and  safe  operation  of  a variety  of  field 
kitchen  equipment.  The  students,  again  serving  as  a 
team,  prepare,  cook  and  serve  meals  under  simulated 
combat  conditions. 

Throughout  the  course,  instructors  stress  self-con- 
fidence and  excellence  in  basics  — the  two  major  ingre- 
dients that  make  up  the  Army  food  service  specialist. 

With  assignment  to  a regular  Army  unit,  the  new 
food  service  specialists  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
voluntarily  participate  in  the  three  year  Food  Service 
Apprenticeship  Program  that  can  lead  to  journeyman 
level  certification  by  the  US  Department  of  Labor.  This 
program,  when  successfully  completed  by  the  soldier, 
increases  skill  level  attainment  and  can  contribute  to 
post-service  employment  upon  separation  from  the 
Army. 

It  is  all  here  in  the  Army  food  service  career  field; 
the  principle  is  professionalism  and  the  standard  is  ex- 
cellence. 5“ 


Fred  Phillips’  photos  show  (above)  SP4  Christie  Mariotto  pre- 
paring a meatloaf  in  self-paced  instruction  and  (below)  PVT  Willie 
James  with  field  range  equipment. 
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